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AMERICAN TALE 





MR. GREEN, 
WY THE LAT& KOBERT C. SANTYS 
CHAPTER IX 
“ Debel ” 
** Arms 


— 
Virgil 


lind 


are superbos 


and the man.” 


Ix a plain tale, which might make two volumes duodecimo, but 


which must be here restricted to a nowrelette of some ten short chap- 
ters, we must adopt, as Mr. Black would say, the legal maxim, and 
the 


minutest trifles; otherwise we might describe 


] 


lorious prect 


not care about 


progress ol a row-boat overagc of water at early dawn, 


and spin it out into, perhaps, half a dozen chapters, descriptive and 


narrative, of adventures lead 


to nothing before the catastrophe, 


excepting what the said Black would have called imparlances. ‘The 


fact, too, is. that the morning was foggy and mizziy, and that nothing 


was to be seen at more than five yards distance from the boat, than 
the wave, and the watery drapery of mist It is a pity that the ere- 
puse ulum did not happen to be more promising ; and if it had been, 
we should have had no room to discuss it here. Nor can we dilate 


upon the risk the party ran of being run down by a steamboat, or 


upon how a porpoise act ially liked to have turned in among them, 


in his pecul arly clumsy manner 


Their boatmen backed water, and an exceedingly spruce, and, in- 
deed, rather priggish-looking young gentleman, who was playing 


cockswain, looked knowingly at a pocket 


compass 
said one of the party, 


And, 


inconvement,” 


indiffer 


“T must say that this is verv 


‘“though, since it can't be he Ipe d. Tam ent about it.” 
, 


wrapping his cloak about him, he recline d against the nwale 


tor,” said one of the rowers tothe steersman.” 





said the tl 


“ We shall be 


«| am indifferent about breakiast,” 


too late to get breakfast,” urd passenger 


responded Mr. Green ; * but 


after we have settled the matter, | must say that I should decidedly 


some refreshment ; hot tea, or soda-water with hock init.” 


like to have 


Take a taste of this,” said Indigo, handing him a small, flat, 


elliptical metallick flas 

“Paugh! It is spirits. I am indifferent about smelling spirits at 
anv time. But I will take a suck of it, if you say so 

The rowers pulle d and pulled enerzetically It is marvellous in 


the eves of some d:/eftanti moralists, how, when men act as machines, 


they play their part so well. If hired to do a job in the way of row- 


ing, whether it be to carry the idle apprentice to the transport ship, 


which was to take him to Botany-Bay, or a couple of gentlemen to 


shoot at one another, se/on les reales, what do they care about the 


freight they have on board, or its ultimate destination, direct or con- 


tinvent? Hogarth, does, to be sure, make one of his Charons cast 





ferried by 
the 


a pregnant nt at the illustrious exile who was * being™ 
him on his foreign parts; which squint, coupled in way 


the shore, make 





of association with the a very pretty 


unwritten morality But your reg red boatmen are generally 


unobservant altogeth« 


So they rowed and rowed, through and over the water, and in an 
atmosphere which was as good as water, though thinner, for the pur- 
pose of wetting people, until thro wh the moist fogginess, a bold 


} 


nly visible 


, * , 
snore, covere d with evergreens, became Pre viously, 





this appearance, and while floating m and under the 


t 


to they were 


heze and 


of heze and hydrogen, Mr. Green seemed to have an idea 


influence 
“TT 
think about eternity, Mr 
« No—not a er 
at school, I remem! 
What put that into 


t,”’ said he, ** puts me in mind of eternity. Did you ever 


Indigo ’” 


! In Cato 


cr that he says it is a pleasingly dreadful thought 


3 mis 





that they used to speak 


Ss play, 


vour head! O ves—but vou are indifferent about 


, 
on 


most matters. Do you care anything about relig 


*“T don't know— 


Here ‘ 


ied, and after some time the boat shot under a 


pause ens 


fir-clad precipice, its keel grating on the pebbles The oarsmen 
bestowed their implements in the usual fashion, and looked as if they 
were glad that so much of their business was transacted. Messrs 
Green and Indigo ascended the bank, and presently came u a 





level space, where they saw bullv Scarlet, with his frie nd Grey, sit- 


When the 
uneasy, and * made his manners” 
“Wel 
“ Not iong, I hope 


ting upon a rock former saw them he looked rather 


awkwardly 


* said Mr 


very 


ive been expecting vou, gentieme Grey 


sa d Indigo, 


We will, 


or if so it was unnecessary.” 


(looking at his wat It yet wants ten minutes of six 




















interference of the old lanc at whose oust ul s 
breakfasted, and whom he aken re privately to t 
purpese with which he came, or rather did not come, ti 

Blue-beard’s sister-in-law did not look more earnestly fror e to 
of the tower, when the truculent old « nudgeon was trif rwith 
her natural sister's terrours, than this poor body gazed p the wail of 
earth and vegetation, expecting a revelation of his hearty old host's 
person, in the shape either of a mediator, or a preserver of t ‘ 
Grey told him where to stand, a pistol vs hand, and cautioned 
him to remember lus previous instructions, whi there is no es 
sity for our re eu as Scarlet had forgotten ! 
Like Guv Denzil, when he was abont to be “ being hanged t 
scarcely conscious of what he saw or heard ; and the til 

let, limgering in the recesses near lis feet na t s Ui ? 
which had begun to flaunt as a spring bel LIne the es 

the grey stones above him, with a small sisterhood of early blue 
white, and pink wild-flowers ; and the trees, and t ‘ nd the 
waters, swam duniy on his sight Lady Morgan has a « y ) 
in one of her novels, wh iis out ol out the Av ir of one 
ot the ly H o gods i y pre-a ed bv the s re s 
terious movement of t eaves of an old and sol t The 
heathen devotee, who watched and inte ected for himselt © expres 
sion of those vegetables, co d not have or n ef st s 
gaze than was o Bo stes Furioso for the apparition of the re 
face of the aged and respectable Mr. Orange Tawne ‘ 7 t 
or more of constables, to terminate honourably the ditfic es of 
position ; and, indeed, presently the “ily visa ( t wa 








protruded from the bank above, between the slim trunks of two 
pers, spec ulating with great complacency and good-nature, through 
vines and bushes, upor the arrangement 
Blaze away, my fine fellows,” he said I like s k I like 

to see young lads emov themselves in their own way Let s 
Don't mind me 

‘I s cons itory enco t fe < Scarlet’s ears at sf 
digo gave the word for the parties to fire * when they pleased ; nd 
a globe of lead passed through his body belore he had muc time t 
consult his pleasure about it He fell supine, rolled over on his 
back with a few convulsive spasms—and was a corpse. So said 
the doctor, whose technical observations on the manner in whiel 
the result had been produced, it would be disagreeable pr a 
ble to repeat Grey pinned a er on his breast, stating his name 
and the residence of his family The old gentleman who had w 
nessed the transaction, then advised them all to goabout their busines 
and to keep **remarkably snug” ut the affair had blown over 

To be conclu n next 





ORIGINAL CRAYON SKETCHES. 


FRAGMENTS FROM AN EDITOR'S ELBOW-CHAIR, 








BY JONATHAN LDBUCE 
HABIT. 
Few have sufficient respect for habit, the ease with whi Ay 
—— 
be { cuitv with which it can be broken, the magical 
power with which it smoothes the rough path of duty, and en es us 
to look with indifference upon the rements of the world. Itis a 
kind of shield, which the fingers of a boy may at first weave of threads 





however, proces d to business as soon as you ple ase light as gossamer, and which vet grows into the strength of steel. By 

While these two worthies were pacing the ground, and arranging | its aid the greates igs are accomplished. ‘The cultivation of proper 
the preliminaries, it would have been amusing to a spectator to see Aali/s sh ¢ impressed on the vc Isolated acts are of littl 
Mr. Scarlet covertly glancing upwards to the top of the wooded emi- comparative importance. In short, a correct habit of living is principle 
nence, at the foot of which he was to be “ set-up,” anticipating the |) wishout which no one can be happy 


A SHIP. 


One of the most poetick sights to be seen is a ship setting off for 
sea under full sa Che mind 1s struck not only with the grandeur of 
the design, the magniticence of the whole fabrick, the grace and ma 
esty of he 1otien, the lo ride of the reyowing and triumphant 
adventure out vague vis of wreck rise in the imagmation-— 
even such ** tall ships ive yo down in the deep—even such gay 
< es as crowd her decks have been ternbly summoned to sudden 
destr 0 Phere is s« r solemn and subline in beholding 

oS 

the f ‘ ia senyer over a realm so vast, and almost 
interminable, w © only ate ind storms make thew dwelling 

Yo eho \ " " Ii r creature, f ot conhdence 

and S mnmotn pric nayestically on, 

in i ers that we pou its path you 

pictur t I nt 1 carth far from human aid and 

1 « ‘ } ‘ ale and the stars 

lead \ ‘ uo tive ‘ istcning on over 

i aen TOCK i eariy ’  Oright noon 

. \ n tel ca 

t ‘ ape towards it ; 

t ‘ t . ‘ ‘ ‘ wa ing ol ‘ 

] ws ress t ity nature, which 

as baw oca . “Oo DO 1 Of its smiles, grows terrified 

atthe ay vach of one ol wse Gark Visitants which ever wander, 

rag a val ver those endless deserts, hke outcast spirita, 

nereiie henadis i alti om potent Yo picture the bold 
giant, at the appro tis it and formidable enemy ALL the 
® ew swith the ge © waves, and re 
cs t C AlSsses the s s or 

He is ‘ w atthe reve ‘ the warriour, 
‘ i sik? ! , MUCK ‘ m0 st I raye 

; ‘ 4 enemy ‘ i Pp all is 

stre t ‘ ‘ i t url es too well as a dan 
rerous il ‘ ‘ co nences © waves tie 
wind ‘ Phe v are muded in dark 

t ale es dee very fh seem 

to have throw t Noa is neat 

He must be t ‘ I ec is reluge—no 

t t hope eda cs ent ol 

ey \ the s | >) ‘ ciween man 

i \ 

‘ jt | mers um 
ri tio I ‘ t \ >we sist ed, send 
‘ t ‘ i i snove 
t Wa . ‘ ‘ b | raging 
athe I ( vw dis 
ta ho t tack 

Ru ol Vessecis Ww i we ‘ | t | } r secure 
harbour, not all are so fo ate | ‘ vith what hilarity I 
accompatie i party of Is, ye to see the jated packet 
ship Albion weigh and with i uration we beheld her 
careering ¢ the wave sink at lengt i the distance It was 

ost iy t > rea t red such a ternble 
t and he ! is Tse ‘ Is « nany a tra 
elle 1 New-\ t orious old 
world 

It i t ty toa t t \ t ticea between 
New-York and | and, is seatte i great part of the way over 
with ro | ved ym th t scarecly credited 
t on re ark ‘ iv to the « wiule leaning lazily 
ver the arte © rela ito t 1 cdote 

| wa 1 he thalf-wa es between New-York and 
Ports t ‘ y “ 1 lar and first-rate 
The s and ‘ the sea calm and 
smooth ' nil skin s. I stood on the 
round M at the sea, w is we swept on, | saw, 
os att pire ‘ ‘ wate of a dark 
red cok the \ very nooth ‘ ove t, and breaking 
, lves fur so ri ) 1 looked we neared it wit i 
ac ‘ } ’ l wa ] I the power both 
f speech and / ’ Tad w ssed fifteen yard 
out of the track in v we were, all creat ‘ ki not have saved 
is 1 went to the i " sure eno ere | found a rock 
some w he I t ( 
Phat rock is probably one of some hundred lofty meuntain-peaks, 


TK packets make the way to ana from E 


avellers are & ng tt 


nimit ! urme Alps and Andes 


cir soup 


forth on her journey, one recalls these 


So stately her bearing—so proud her array, 

The main she w sverse for ever and ave 

Many ports w exuil at the gleam of her mast 

Iu 1 ou Vaindreamer' this hour is her jast 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATLONS, 


THE LAST PARDON. 


**My father, forgive me." 

He turned away with a strong negative gesture 

«J did not know what I was doing.” 

The parent was yet silent 

“T was deaf—blind—desperate—imad.” 

* But you had promised! Here—here is your written oath—de- 
liberately signed—solemnly sworn to—never to approach the gaming- 
table again. Itis broken. You area perjurer. You are no son 
of mine.’ 

‘It was ina moment of hilarious revel that I allowed myself to 
be ensnared inte the commission of an act abhorrent to my soul.” 

* And then your blow upon the forehead of him who had not in- 
jured you—your profligate duel, and your persevering attempt to in 
flict death upon your generous foe ! Carlo, you make my blood cold 
Whence came this ruthless and bloody temper? Your mother was 


mild, pure and gentle—and I, | am no brawler—no rutfian—no 


stabber——Carlo, Carlo, you bave almost broken my heart '” 

“My father—I will tell you whence came my evil disposition— 
and I do so in part to reciprocate the severe reproaches which you 
In my childhood I was beautiful. My charms 


flattered the vanity of a father and mother, who then had it in their 


advance against me 


rrect my passions They did not so They weak!y 





power to ¢ 
preferred their pleasure before my interest, and now TI reap the bit- 
ter fruit. Is it now, that I am what you and she have made me, that 
you would abandon me to poverty ! What would | do without mo- 
ney! You acknowledge that I am wild, and incapable of governing 
myself Fear, then, to throw upon his own resources, in a world 
full of temptations, one whom your blindness has rendered too fee- 
ble to resist them.” 

“Carlo, you area fiend! Has your sainted mother, from her 


early vrave, no voice lor your bosom Have l de scrve d your sneers, 


your insults? 
He who brings into hfe a being, owes it to him to 
! 


watch his course to the end—to guide and protect him through good 


* You have 


and through evil.” 

**My son," rejoined the aged sire, in a calm voice, but with deep 
emotion, **in some degree you are right I am, at least, partly to 
blame that you are what you are. Had J, m your earlest youth, 
adapted with you severe measures, | might have crushed the demon 
in you Your accusation 1s unfec fing-—but i 1s just I will, there 
fore, for this ence, again forgive you. Sinee your maturity, as dur- 
ing your boyhood, you have been a continual pain, terrour and dis- 
grace tome. You have deprived my days of peace, and my nights 
of repose ; you have squande red my money, and brought dishonour on 
my name—yet once more I forgive you. I had formed a ditferent 
determination—it was my design to disown you; for, however wrong 


1 j 


JT may have been during your miancy, in indulging you injudiciously, 


I have, for the vears which have since passed, made all the atone- 
ment In my power, and without avail. You da not love me--you 
do not even respect the shade of your lamented mother. If, in my 
bosom, in spite of my reason, linger yet much affection for you, it is 
mournful and almost hopeless, but I forgive you. You are the last 
scion of our noble house. With you our family name expires. I 
am reluctant to deal too severely with you. Yur banker shall be 
authorized to pay your debts, and IT will use my influence with the 
king in your shameful affair with Count B- ——.”" 

“You make me breathe again,” cried the youth, throwing him- 
self inte his father’s arms; the old man, however, repulsed hun 

* Before | bestow upon you my aid and my forgiveness, hear me 
swear upon this holy cross-- J forgive no more! Be the past forgot 
ten. For the future, the consequences of your deeds fall on your 
own head. On this sacred relick I repeat the oath: I interfere no 
more—lI forgive no more. Now embrace me, my son, and show 
yourself hereafter more worthy of your name 

The smooth azure of the bay of Naples was suddenly darkened 
and scattered with foam by one of thase violent tempests which so 
frequently sweep over the Mediterranean. Carla had hastened down + 
to the beach, where, in a pretty hut, lived Flarette with her blind mo- 
ther. Florette was the most beautiful peasant-girl that ever bright- 
ened the shores of that summer sea; and Carlo, without discovering 
his rank, had won her heart. He had represented himself as a young 
painter, and offered to take her with him im his wanderings around 
the world, leaving an ample settlement for the blind mother 

* But Beppo?” said the old woman 

“Oh, Beppo will easily recover from the disappointment, when 
once Florette is away.” 

“No. You do not know him,” said the mother. “ He loves 
Florette more than his own life, and she has promised to marry him 
since she was fourteen.” 


“Ay, mother, but I had not seen Carlo, then. I thought I loved 


Beppo till I had seen Carlo, and then—y 
* And then’? demanded Carlo, fondly 


Florette blushed. Carlo drew her toward him, knelt, and pressed 


one of her hands to his lips, while with the other the litle coquette 
put back the tluck chestnut curls from the forehead of the handsome 
deceiver 

*“ Ah!” sighed the mather, shaking her head sadly—* poor, poor 
Beppo.” 

At this moment, very unexpectedly, Beppo entered the hut. This 
bold and vigorous young fisherman was an impersonation of health 


and careless happiness. He had been driven on shore by the storm, 


; law directs 


He started at the sight which presented itself, and rubbed his eyes 
incredulously, as if he fancied himself inadream. Florette extend- 
ing her willing hand to the fervid lips of a noble-looking stranger, 
and caressing with her fingers the ringlets of his hair. Florette 
uttered a slight shriek, and Carlo rose coolly, and gave back, gaze for 
gaze, the broad glances of the intruder. The next moment Beppo 
was gone 

That was 


* Ah, me exclaimed the blind mother. ‘ Beppo! 


Beppo's voice! Florette!'—my child—Carlo—ah, me! ah, me '— 


there will come evil consequences of this.” 


The next morning, as Carlo came forth from his apartments, in the 
palace of his father, he found a coarse cloak, pinned with a dagger, 
against the outer door 

** What means this insolence 7 demanded he, sternly, of his valet 

The man turned pale, and at first appeared inwilling to give a reply 

‘Speak, raseal '—who has done this, and what does it mean tt 

“It is a custom among the fishermen, when any one otf them has 
doomed another to assassination, to give him this kind of warning 
‘A fisherman! strip down the trash and fling it into the street.” ”’ 

* But you will not go forth to-day 

The young noble, with a haughty step, passed on; the vale 
raised his hands and eyes toward heaven 

* He is a doomed man,” said he; “this master of min His 
hours are numbered.” 

The next morning the fishermen of Naples were in a state of the 


greatest excitement; one of their companions had disappe ared 


Beppo, the favourite of all, the most livht-hearted, the most daring, 


the most generous, had disappeared—lus hat was found bloody on 
the beach When the news came to the hat of his athanced bride, 
Florette was examined by the officers of the police. Her anguish was 
great, but nothing was elicited 


The old mother, in her examination, was found equally destit=te of 


| information, tall as they were about releasing her from further interro- 


ations, she cried, as if she could no lo yer conct al her thought— 
* The noble stranger, who met Be ppo here a week ago sy 


* Who ts it you mean "’ 





“He who calls himself Carlo the painter. But Beppo said he 


was a noble and a villain. 1 heard his voice but now 
**Old woman, you rave. What could he have te do with poor 
Beppo ~ 

** Florette,”’ said the mother 

** Infamous!" exclaimed Carlo, who had stood by a silent spectator 

At this moment a hoarse shout was heard at a distance. It ap- 
proac hed nearer and yet more near 


* What is the matter!" cried all 


* Beppo ts found—and his murderer—we have got his murderer.” 


* Hark ' said Carlo * The assassin is taken, and the bady of 
the unfortunate is also found.’ 

\ confused crowd rushed in with the body of the poor fisherman, 
his bosom pierced with three deep wounds 


* And the murderer ered Carlo 


“IT found it myself by the 





“This precious ring,” cried Floret 
side of poor Beppo.” 

‘Ts there anything written on it?” asked one of the officers of the 
police 

** No,” cried Florette, examining it carefully; ‘‘but yes; there is 
a name; ‘Carlo.’”’ And the poor girl turned pale as death as the 
dark, flashing eyes of Carlo were fixed fearfully upon her 


The guilty noble was instantly arrested, tned, found guilty, and 





| condemned ; the place and hour of execution were appomted At 
the last moment a messenger was sent to the father, who stated, 


* That reluctant to shed, m such an ignominious manner, the blood 


of the last of a noble race, his majesty, the king, would pardon the 
culprit if the father would solicit the royal grace.” 
| love justice better than my son,” cried the old man. “I de 


mand no grace for the shedder of blood Let the sword fall as the 


And Carlo was hurried into eternity 
This meident is of recent occurrence at Naples. It has been the 


theme of much newspaper comment 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 


PASSAGES FROM ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 


A FEW more extracts from Mr. Bulwer's last novel, and we lay the book 
aside for ever; or, In other words, until the author himself resumes the 
thread of the narrative, which we presuime he will never do, notwithstand 
ing the promise in the last chapter. Bulwer never keeps his literary en 
gagements—he said he would continue the * Disowned ;” but that is the last 





we heard of it; and ** Ernest Maitravers,” we imagine, 









neglected destiny. Expectation, howeve sontip-t 
uth hor disappoints his readers this time, many afa row W ecome 
yuded, and many a pretty lip be reddened with disap bim 





therefore, take up his pen again, he does not wish to in 


of ** the fairest, brightest, and purest portion of creation.” 


ATTACHMENT 
At that time the door communicating with the next room gently 


opened A fair torm, a form fairer and yo Inver than that of Valeri 


| de St. Ventadour, entered the apartment; the silence had deceived 


her; she believed that Maltravers was alone. She had entered with 
| her heart upon her lips; love, sanguine, hopeful love m every ve 

in every thought ; she had entered, dream g that across that thres 

hold hfe would dawn upon her afresh; that all would be once mo 

as it had been, when the common air was rapture Thus she en- 


tered; and now she stood spell-bound, terrour-stricken—pale as 


death; life turned to stone ; youth, hope, bliss were for ever over 


and came toward the home of his Florette, humming a light song. || to her! Ernest knecling to another was all she saw ! 


For this had |} glass of memory we look once more on the form of hope 


|| she been faithful and true amid storm and desolation ; for this had 
| she hoped, dreamed, lived. They did not note her ; she was unseen, 
| unheard. And Ernest, who would have gone barefoot to the end of 
the earth to find her, was in the very room with her, and knew it 
jnot! “Call me again—beloved !” said Valerie, very softly. “ Be- 
| loved Valerie, hear me These words were enough for the lie- 

tener; she turned noiselessly away: humble as that heart was, it 

was proud. ‘The door closed on her; she had obtained the wish of 

her whole being; heaven had heard her prayer ; she had once more 

seen the lover of her youth, and thenceforth all was night and dark- 
What matter what became of her’ One moment, 
what an effect it produces upon years! One moment! Virtue, 
crime, glory, shame, wo, rapture, rest upon moments! Death itself, 
is but a moment, yet eternity is its successor! ‘Hear me!" con- 


ort 


ness to her 


tinued Ernest, unconscious of what had passed—* hear me; let ns 
be what human nature and wordly forms seldom allow those of op- 


posite sexes to be—friends to each other and to virtue also; friends 





through time and absence; friends through all the vicissitudes of 
life friends on whose affection shame and remorse never cast a 


nds who are to meet hereafter! Oh, there ts no attach- 
nent so true, no tie so holy as that which is founded on the old 
. - ‘ ly 1} 4 P { } } } l . ld } f 
chivalry of jovalty and honour; and which is what love would be i 


shade ; fri 





‘ irt and the soul were unadulterated by clay There was in 
Ernest's countenance an expression so noble, m his voice a tone so 


ling, that Valerie was brought back at once to the nature which 


a momentary weakness had subdued. She looked at him with au 


idmuring and grateful gaze, and then said in a calm but low voice, 





Ernest, | understand you; yes, your friendship is dearer to me 
At this time they heard the voice of Lord Doningdale 
Maltravers, as he rose, ex- 





rs Vale rie turned away 
tended his hand ; she pressed it warmly, and the spell was broken, 








the temptation conque red, the ordeal passed While Lord Domng- 

dale entered the room, the carriage, with Herbert in it, drove to the 

door. Ina few minutes the little party were within the vehicle. As 
j 


ey drove away, the hostlers were harnessing the horses to the 


dark-green travelling-carnage. From the window a sad and stram- 


ing eve gazed upon the paver ¢ quipage of the peer, that eye which 


again But he 


Maltravers would have given half lus fortune to meet 


did not look up; and Alice Darvil turned away, and her fate for lite 
was fixed! 


lorence’s fair, noble Italian characters met 





Liapy Frorence.— 
Her rich and active mind; her love for poe- 


try; her thirst for knowledge ; her indulgence of deep thou; 


us eve In every page 





osts of herself Otten, under- 








spake from these pages like the g 





scored with the marks of her appro ion, he chanec d upon extracts 


from lis own works, sometimes upon reflections by the writer her- 


self, not inferiour in truth and depth to his own; snatches of wild 


energy beyond the deli- 





verse never complete d, but of a power an 
cate grace ol ladv-j 
the common holiday studies of the sex; mmdignant and sarcastick 


oets; bret, vigorous criticisms en books above 


phorisms on the real world, with high and sad bursts of feeling upon 
the ideal one; all, checkering and enriching the varied volumes, 
told of the rare gifts with which this singular girl was endowed ; a 


verbal, as it were, of withered blossoms that might have borne Hes- 


' 
perian fruits And, sometimes, m these outpourings of the full mind 
- 


ind laden heart, were allusions to himself, so tender and so tou 





ng; the pencilled outhnes of his features traced by memory m a 
iousand aspects; the reference to former interviews and conver 


sations ; the dates and hours marked with a woman's minute and 
easuring care! all these tokens of genus and of love spoke to him 
with a voice that said—** And this creature is lost to vou for ever 
you never appreciated her tll the time for her departure was urevo- 
cably fixed! 
Eartuiy Ltove.—** That serene heaven, those lovely stars,” said 
Maltravers, **do they not preach to us the philosophy of peace? De 


lus how much of calm belongs to the dignity of man, 


they not tel 
nd the lime mee of ti i? op listract } 
and the sublime essence of the sou etty distractions and seii- 
wrought cares are not conge.ial to our real nature ; their very dis 
turbance is a proof that they are at war with our natures. Ah, sweet 


Florence, let us learn from von skies, over which, the old Creck 





poetry believed, brooded the wings of 


what earthly love should be: a thing pure as light, and peacetul as 


nmortality, watching over the stormy world that it shall survive 
and high above the clouds and vapours that rol! below la t 
all the bitterness and 


minds introduce mto the holiest of affections 


} 1 
nult of common life' Let us love as beings whe will one day 











be inhabitants of the stars '” 

j Cop INTIWACIES Colonel Danvers was a man who usually sat 
next to Maltravers in parliament; they voted together, and thoneht 
ilike on prineiples both of politicks and honour; they would have 
ent theusands to each ether without bond or memorandum ; and 
neither ever wanted a warm and indignant advocate when he was 
abused be | his back im the presence of 1 other Yet their 
tastes ordinary habits were not congenial ; and when they met 
in the ets never said, as they would to companions thev 
esteemed less, ** Let us spend the day together.” Such forms of 
icquatntance are not uncommon among honourable men, who Nave 


already formed habits and pursuits of their own, which they cannot 


surrender even to friendship 

















Human trre.—* It is our fate—it is my fate,” said Maltravers at 
last, awaking as from a hideous dream, and in a hollow but calm 
voice -—** we are the things of destinv, and the wheel has crushed 
is. Itis an awful state of being, this human life’ What is wis 

— th to men—piety to heave all the nurture we 
bestow on ourse lves—all our desire to win a ioftier sphere, when 
we are thus the tools of the merest chance—the victims of the pet 

*st villanv, and our verv existence, our verv seuses almost, at the 
mercy of every traitor and every fool 

Love witHovT Hore.—Was it the perversity of human natnre 
that makes the things of mortality dearer to us in proport as they 
fade from our Opes, hke birds whose hues are only unfolded v 
they take wing, and vanish amid the skies; or was it that he 
ever doted more on loveliness of mind than of form. and the first 
loomed out the more, the more the last decaved’ A thing tor 
tect, to sooth, to shel -oh, how dear tt isto the pride ot 1 

ty woman who can stand alone re res no lea 
| r heart, loses the spell of her sex 
Ah! fair days of youth, when I had no name-—w! 
no such thing as experience—would I could recall! vy 








perhaps in age vour shadow may come back to me, t! ougn 


ve lost; for, when we have seen and tried all things, we ret 


} the same conclusions as those from which we started, and in the 
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TETT TE . tinct, as much separated by a line of demarkation drawn around Tie & _ — 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS, them from the rest, as the Rajahpoot is from the Raivt. THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
- = = ‘Being a remarkably handsome man, Mascalbruni soon managed “ os 


WRITING IN ALBUMS, 
CONTENTS. 

Tae author requested to write something in an album—declines ; reasons for de- 
cliniuag ; Ais reasons attempted to be refuted ; 18 wreed @gatn ; tnguires how 
tae task is to be perfermed ; recetves @ lesson; endeavours to understand ut ; 
suceceds ; writes something ; Ais performance approved 

Or all the bores that ever were invented, 

There's nothing like an album 
To write——* What!” 
« Why, anything 
A bird's nest—ball, the spring, the moon, tl 
*Tis just to fill the book, and must be done 
The subject's no great cons 


You're tgrmented 

* Anything.” “ But what about!" 
—about a rose—a route— 

> sun ; 








juence, and all 
-7 is, let it be original.” 

really I'm no poet. I've no more 

1 how to rhyme than yonder door ; 

And could I rhyme, I know not what to say 
About the Tell me, 
How I shall set about it ; 
You teach me what to write about a rose.” 

“Tl try vthing, 
First th ind thes will bring 

Ideas to your 


What q 


things vou mention pray, 


and suppose 





Now, when you write about an 
nk of what it ts, 


mind; and thus vou'll see 





ties are fit for poetry 











Roses are fowers, and flowers are beauteous things, 
And beauty 1s poetical, and brings 

M 1 pleasure to the eve A rose, too, throws 
Perfume, which brings much pleasure to the nos¢ 

«* But is the nose poetical! No renee, 

You dress a word like * nose,” and sav ‘the sense ;" 
It glads ‘the sense’ with soft perfume, you'd say 
In poetry Well, then, its charms betray—’ 

And treason is poetical-—— * But tell 

Me Aow a rose betrays; and why vou——” + We ll, 
Its charms defray, because they tempt the touch 
And then you feel a thorn which hurts vou much, 
And treason is poetical, because 

People have always thought it was: it draws 

One's tears to hear of any one Aefrayed 

Well, then—a rose is like a yx and — 

(In poetry you always want a simile - 

* But why!’ ** Because —— Bu vets all agree 
In that. I really can't explain it quite 

Don’t Milton, Shakspeare, Byron, all anite— 
“No doubt. But then—‘a rose ts like a maid 
Now why is that? You said a ros wlifravd,; 

Do maids betray’ “No; not in poetry 

In real hfe, I'm told, vou sometimes see 

A maid betrav; but men alone deceive 

In poetry, and women should believe 

* But then vour sinule should sure be like 

Now, 11 1 rose belr x, 1 sure must Strike 

You, th a gentle maid, if like a rose 

Should low the exa f nd disclose 

A few sharp secret thorns ““ Now I hescech, 
That if vou wish to learn, vou'll let me teach 

A rose is like a maid, because “tis sweet 


autiful, and not 





And be | for its deceit 

You always sav we're sweet and beantiful, 

And we can't Ip believing you lo pull 

()ne’s meaning the wrong wav, q' puts one out 
Now pray do write some verses, and about 
Wohate'er vou like You only want to tease, 

I know that you're a poet if you please 


** Well, after vour kind lesson, I'll disclose 
My coup d’essar, by writing on a rose.” 
THE ROSE 


A rose 1s a flower so fair, 





its perfume * sense 
But us beanty lare, 
And its fragrance mere pretence. 


Thouch lv and sweet as a maid 





t should not be trusted like her 4 





in thorns ts array 'd 


la rosy-lip’d preter 


maid we 


« Now, thank vou; put your name and date—‘ts all 


l-could | 


yp 


wish'd, and quit nai 


lave origi 


HENRY ADOLPHTS ROTS 
October 1, 18M 


THE ITALIAN ADVENTURER. 
Bentley's Miscellany contains an extraordinary memoir of that 
most extraordiuary Italian arch-fiend, Mascalbruni. Itis from the 
pen of Captain Medwin, who was an eye-witness to the miscreant's 








execution for a murder, in one of the Swiss cantons. He was, it 
seems, the son of a pauper living in the marshes of Ancona, was 
taken notice of, in his boyhood, by an Italian lawyer, whom, in 


gratitude for his patronage, he robbed and murdered, and then ran 
away to Paris, where he figured as a man of fashion, and became a 
favourite in the huwher circles. Tired of the monotonous dissipation 
of the French metropolis, he crossed the channel and went to London 

“He now turned his face toward the channel and opened the 
eampaign in London, on a much more extensive scale. He took up 
his quarters at Higginbottom’s hotel, in the same vear that young 
Napoleon came to England, and only left it when it was given up 
to that lamented and accomplished prince. It not generally 
known that he ever visited England. His sojourn in the capital was 
of the hotel and all his servants 














kept a profound secret. The master 

took an oath of secrecy, and Prince Esterhazy and the members of 
the Austrian embassy were not likely to betray it. The prince 
passed a week with Goorge the fourth, at the cottage at Windsor 
and afterward assisted at a concert at the Hanover-square rooms, 
himself leading a concerto on the piano. This by the by. Maseal 
bruni, on that occasion, attracted all eves, and was greeted, after a 
solo, with the lon plaudits. He had now become the fashion; 
and, having forged a letter from one of the cardinals at Rome, to a 
patroness at Almack’s, obtained the entree, and made one of the 
three hundred that compose the world of London. You know 


however, that in this world there is another world—orb within orb 

the exclusives. It is difficult to define what 
the qualifications for an exclusive are; it is not rank, connexion 
talents, virtues, grace, elegance, accomplishments. No. But I 
shall not attempt to explain the inexplicable. Certain itis, however, 


an mprim in wmperrt 








that our hero was admitted into the coteries of this caste, ae d 





to gain the affections of the daughter of an Irish bishop; but before 
the wedding-day was fixed, his real character was discovered and 
he was reduced to a state of destitution. Determined, however, on 
revenge, he followed the prelate’s family to Ireland, and appeared 
before his daughter just as she was about to be married to a young 
Englishman of rank and fortune. We subjoin a sketch of this scene 
* Scarcely had four months elapsed, however, when fresh prepara 
tions were made for her marriage, and a day fixed for the nuptials 
The hour came; and behold, in the conventional language used on 
such occasions, the happy pair, the bride’s-mard and a numerous 
party, assembled in the chapel of the palace. The bishop officiated. 
“The ceremony had already commenced, and the rite was on the 
point of being ratified by that mystical type of umion—the mng 
when a figure burst through the collected crowd about the doors: a 
figure more like a spectre than a man. So great a change had 
taken place in him, from a wild and savage life that he had been 
leading among the mountains, the privations he had endured, and 
the neglect of his person, that no one would have recognized him for 
the observed of all observers, the once elegant and handsome Mas 
ealbruni. His hair, matted like the mane of a wn ' beast, streamed 
over his face and bare neck. His cheek was faller 
in their sockets; yet in them burned as two dark «aves, a fierce and 
sombre fire. His lips were tremulous and convulsed with passion ; 
his whole appearance, in short, exhibited the same diabolical rage 
and thirst for vengeance, that had electrified the m 
memorable conflict. He advanced straight to the altar with long 
ind hurried steps, and, tearing aside the hands of the couple, the ring 








lus eyes sunken 


salle d armes his 


fell over the commumion-rails to the ground. So profound was the 
silence, so great the consternation and surprise the sight of this appa 
rition created in the minds of all, that the sound of the ring, as it rolled 
along the vaulted pavements, was audibly he ard It was an omen 
ot evil augury—a warning-voice from the grave, to tell of the death 


of promised joys—of hopes destroyed —of happiness forever crushed 


fe stood wildly waving his arms for a few moments between the 


pair, looking as though they had t 





ven transformed into stone, mor 
xe two statues kneeling at the tomb than at the altar. Then ! 
folded his arms, gazed with a triumphant and ghastly smile at t 
bride, said, or rather muttered, ‘ Mine she is!’ then turning to the 


’ ‘ 
bridegroom, with a sneer of scorn and mockery he howled, *‘ Mine 





she has been! now wed her 
“ With these laconick words he turned on his heel and reeained 
without interruption, the portal by which he had entered. So sud 





denly had all this passed, so paralyzed and panick-stricken were the 
apectators and audience of this scene, that they could scarcely b 
leve it to be other than a dream, ull they saw the bride exter 
without sense or motion, on the steps borne, the 


Thus was sh 


to her chamber ‘he ceremony was pr 


ny day 
attended the ill 
und 
has 
anniversary 
after a lingering illne a martyr todisappom 
id chagrin, he sank into an untimely grave 


service being unconcluded 
ly completed the ens 
No domestick feliei 

i by doubts and susp 
albrun 


‘Mine st 
husband's ears; thre 


ve 
vate 
fated union. It 

by the memory of 
continually rung in 
{ that eve 


was poi 
nnbittered 
} 


ons 


‘s words ie ven I 
and on 


0 ntful 





many months 





A KISS. 

















Sa KISS \ kiss 1s, as it were, a sé al express y rs 
ce iment, the pled re ol ourt re nior a dumb, t ‘ 
ble language of a loving heart; a present which at the time that 
s ve s taken from us: the yression of an ardent passion ou at 
vorv coral press ; a crimson alsam for a love-wounded heart ‘ 
sweet Dite of the an affectio pnehing of the mou Aut 
hieious dish which is eaten with searlet spoons ; a sweatmeat w 
does not satisty our hun a fruit which 1s planted ratheres 
at the same moment, the quickest exchange ol ia 
swers of two lovers; the fourth degree of love m 

: " . - : 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 
THE COMFORTER. 
Tue great philosopher, Clitophilus, wax one day in company wit 
a female friend, who was in the utmost affliction, and who had very 


cood reason to be so— 


** Madame,” said he to her, ** the jueen of Fx giat d, the danghter 


of our great Henry, was as unfortunate as v« She was almos 
drowned in crossing our narrow channel, and she saw her royal | 
band perish on the se affold.” 

*“*T am very sorry for her,”’ said the lady, and she began to wee; 
her own misfortunes 

* Bat,” said Clitophilus, “think of Mary Stuart—she loved very 











honourably a most noble musician, who sung the very finest tenor 
in the world. Her husban 1 her musician, before her very eves 
and, afterward, her good fnend and good relation, Queen Elizabet 
who first kept her in prison € teen years, contrived to ive ‘ 
beheaded on a scaffold, covered with the finest black '” 
That was very crue!,”’ answered the lady ang she sunk bach 
into her melancholy, as before 
‘You have le ard, pert aps, Of the beautiful Joan of Naples.” sa 
the comforter *She was seized, you Know, and stranel 
*T have a confused remembrance of :t,”’ said the lady 
‘*T must tell vo added the pt s ‘ of the adventures of 
a quee n, Ww o was dethroned in my time siter supe and wh ‘ 
on a desert island.” 
* ] know the whole story,” she replied 
* Well, then, how can vou think of be #0 miserable, wht s 
many queens and great ladies have been miserable bet Vo 
Think of Hecuba '—think of Niobe 
“Ah said the ed in their time, or int t ‘ 
of those beautil princesses ol 1 you speat t 
them, vo | n my n do yout K they muld have 
Metenedl te va 
The next d ut eopher lost s only son, a was at the 
very oa . 4} The lady got a list made out 
all the s who st thie t and carned it ( ’ 
) il 1 rt sund the lis » be verv accurate, and 1 not 
weep th Cs Three months afterw 1 thev met ava and were 
s ray They resolved mi 
» Time, and ordered this insecrip 
frORTE! 


THE DEVOTEE 


BY Miss LANDON 


Praver on her lips—yet while the maiden prayeth, 
A human sorrow deepens in her eves ; 

For e’en the very words of prayer she sayeth, 
A sad and lingering memory supplies 

She leans | 


The 


reside the vault where sleeps her mother 
ipon the 
v parent, for she knew no other 

lost her all 


tablet has her name wall 


Her onl 


x whom, the orphan 





ry voung, she is, but wholly vanished 
g colours from ber cheek 


is morn are 


vone; 

















All gaver and all careless thoughts are banished, 
By the perpetual presence of but one 
And vet that eweet face is not all of sorrow 
It wears a softer and a hiwher moo 
And seemeth, from the world within, to borrow 
A holy and a constant fortinds 
Early with every Sabbath morn returning 
You hear her light step up the chancel come 
) OOK all the week, with ier yearning 
To that old church, which is to her a home 
For her own home is desolate and lonely 
Hers is the only seat e the hearth 
sa 1itss mer ' nh. as she only 
Were the last wanderer s weary earth 
But it ancient rch. her heart grows stronger 
With y yers, that raise their earnest eves above; 
An vw presence of her God, 1 onger 
Feel Ke ano rst trom all hoy and love 
Grionmous the nnghty anthem r t her swe ng 
F 8 the Trapt spit sucred a sul ‘ 
Soon Ww for her ! I we y 
She waiteth pa t, deo 7 ed tithe 
t re oF KS ¥ hl r 
Learning taketh away the wildness, barbarieam and fierceness of 
men s mums na | r eT WOTK a nirary ef 
f lt tak away all levity, temernty | inselency, by copous 
® stlon of wuibtsa tt ‘ ’ wquaint * the mind 
to balance reasons on is s, and to turn back first offers 
nd 8s ol e kin ' to accept of nothing t what ims] ex 
amined an i. It taketh away all vam adnra rof anything, 
whi 8 the To [ ail Ww Anees: for all things ar 1 re«l, esther 
hecanse y are w or be they reat * © * Ifaman 
n ta pon versal frame ! tur the earth, with the 
men upon it vinenes i s xewy i “ seem t 
t an ant whore ts carry corn, a carry t 
\ ng id @ ¢ \ t ! ir 1 heap of 
It tak 1 away rt h fear of ent or adverse fortune 
“ iis it t i het f virtue ' npert ton 
‘ ul re . . . \ exe va pr v couple 
the know fea u st of all fears together. It 
were too | ) rt part r rene which learnng 
doth 3 it senses of ! metines purging 
the hut i ! ‘ open the obstructions, sometimes 
hely r the dives s mes incren ! mpMpetite, sometimes 
healing the wounds erations thereof, and the bkhe; and I will 
therefore « “ e chet reason of all, which os, that it dis 
poseth the « { the mound r to be fixed or feettled im the 
cle & thereat, | st tor bre apable ar Beep of reformation 
Fort inlea im knoweth not what it 1s to descend into him 
self and call hime toa mt: nor the pleasure of that most plea- 
anne , ly fe ‘ sf better, The 
> parts | will irn to show t full, and use them 
exter siv, buts ' it crease them t he hath, he 
will rl mwto | wn lour them, but not 1 h to amend 
thems: lhe an mower, that mows on s ind never whets his 
acyihe Whereas, with the learner Te t fares otherwise, that he 
th ever er xt rrecthon and ame ment of bis mind with 
e us id en ment thereot L, B r 
DPEKKAR AGAINST FINE ¢ THES 
Good clothes are the embroidered trapy s of pnde, and good 
cheer the vervt trony. Did man, think you, come wrangling 
ito the W 1a he r matt t rall his life-time to make 
privy sen BR ne for whalebone doublets, or for pies of 
rut et “ Hehogabalus, bis kitehen No, nos the 
first suit of appar Lever mortal man put on, came teather from 
the mer ra nor the mercehant s&s Warehonss Adam's tall 
w i \ t n, sooner than a kr ! w; vet 
wns tie ys books for satin and Velvets © BLK 
worms i ‘ “to rme ve than to set looma, 
1 be f j “ rs Talore then were none of the twelve 
com t t hat now irger than seme dorfes amor 
the N erlat —v en no bigge na Dutch butcher's shop; 
they durst not strk wo r customers with large bills: Adam 
nota fort hems There was then neither 
me S " t e skippers i vwskin, nor the Danish 
“ et French star w collar: your treble-qua nle rutts 
' ry = rabatos, that have tore are & lor j le t i 
can st " ve Lo es ! not then set themselves 
outin t; 1 t for starch « vy no means be signed 
Fas “ hala sease, on ' ed of it: but naw 
! s to folly 1 the only rare physick; and the purest 
. 1} Asses LIVE bt n 
HEM 1 
In no relation es wor » exercise so deep an unfluence, both im 
y ' ely em toft fant mond Upen 
r \ s { firs sort course of Chscipline, 
“ i rfo perl e most frail and helpless im 
t Ww ‘ . r of ‘ reation, an devout 
ulor apr ( Iler s ill into exer the first 
i ‘ st ’ 1 Shi ris (8 and expands 
ear ' oe r es over us her deepest 
’ . She sult es our little tongues 
pray S ! ea ia in angel, and 
tects us ‘ « when we know not of 
her t She fo'lows us into 
ow i : j esees us, when she lives 
t otherw ‘ WwW constitutes the centre of every 
me’ W t turn, when our feet are weary with 
wan ’ irfs wick with disappomtment ? And if there 
be at “ e sine and the follus of a trowara child mey 
' piveness s side of heaven, that tubunal 
f a fond and devoted mother 
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IMITATION OF HERRICK. 





BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


For offering worthy giving, 
And fit for thy receiving, 
I've sought with care, 
Earth, mine and arr, 
And where the blue wave was heaving 


From air I could but bring thee, 
A captive bird to sing thee, 

All the day long, 

A plaintive song, 


But his notes of grief would sting thee 


The earth has flowers excelling, 
In beauty beyond telling 

Yet while thou'rt by, 

Say, where's the eye, 


That would on them be dwelling 


Rare brillants had I brought her— 
Not those of brightest water, 
Could match the blaze, 
Of the joyous gaze, 


Of Carlvle’s youngest daughter 


Pearls from the sea's recesses, 

In thy bright silken tresses 
What need of them, 

’ 


Coral or gem 


Than thine, their beauty less is 


‘Thus mine, nor air, nor ocean, 
Nor earth, for my devotion 
Fit type can show 
Then muat | throw 


The task on the soul's emotion 


Then pour I forth a blessing, 
My soul's warm wish expressing, 
That ne'er may aught, 


Of deed or thought, 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. PAY 


Road from Hamburgh to BRerlin—t surrounding country —heautiful architec 
ture of the city gate gigeantick buildin unrivalled beauty of the streets 
German cooke formation of a German bed—eviis of a German hotel 
Few cities are approac cd Dy suc h mn nposme road as Be rlin 

from Hamburgh. ‘The guide-book speaks of it as standing in the 


eauty or fertility. The surround- 


midst of a desert, destitute both of 


ing country Is certainly without uncommon capabilities for the eul- 


tivator, but for some miles before reach ’ 


ur the Prussian metropolis 


we are charmed with luxuriant parks For the last three miles the 


road lies throuch a wood of thick and lofty trees, and combines the ele- 


gance of art with the wildness of nature Long avenues of impene 


trable shade, extending m straiwht lines from certain pomts, are cut 


through the almost opaque folia beautiful svivan lanes and winding 





paths, intersected by meanderimg streams and rus k bridges, open 


upon the eye on every side On the brieht summer aft 





‘rnoon when 


we first entered them, these places with their sylvan solitary glades, 





deep silence and cool shadows, looked like abodes of the blest The 
broad, straight road leads to the principal erty ’ lofty and beauti 
ful piece of architecture such as is never seen in America, and rarely 


in Europe Through this stately portal, and from the thick and almost 


American forest, the traveller passing suddenly into the midst of the 
town, finds himself in the Linden, the Berlin Broadway The arch 
tectural splendour of these European towns is a curiosity The 


large buildings, on a gigantick scale, are loaded with elaborately- 


wrought ornaments, which the busy occupants of the new world have 


yet found little time to emulate. There is something soothing in the 
sight of these vast and venerable editices, reared by remote pro 
genitors of their present tenants, mhabited in turn by hero, stat 

men, by king and que by proud priest and haughty princess, and 
destined when all the tho ds who s ' und them to-day 
shall in their turn disappear, to beco t er ey to 
have their costly floors trodden by the feet of } w Fredericks 


al d N poleons 


},! fir ntir ne i 
Noble buildings adorn the first entrance into Bk 





denburgh gate leads through a broad, double even of trees which 
are continued into the town. ‘The street for about half ar sa 
continuation of beauty terminating in a view of almost unrivalled mag- 
nificence. King Wilham the third, the present venerable and much 
esteemed monarch, has been a true benefacte to his capital, and 


1 under Napoleon's half-oriental 


he seve. 


Paris has scarcely gained so mue 


visions of improvement as Berlin, from the muniticence of t 


reign. Some of the buildings for which the Berlhnots are indebted 
to him are not surpassed, if, indeed, they are equalled in any other 


| 
town in Europe Several are said to be purest specimens of mo 
dern art For a few days | was completely dazzled, and not even 
the sylvan attractions of the forest without the gate, charmed me froin 


the conternplation of scenes which recalled ancient Rome. There 


{| ‘ . Y t 
|| is something delightfully poetick and picturesque, too, in the conti 


|| nental towns after the monotdnous grandeur of London. 
|| ‘The environs in one respect merit admiration, there being within 


" 
| 


i : 
|; a donkey. In the long summer days of these northern latitudes, it 


is not fairly night till nearly one o’clock, and the day dawns at two! 


'! and if the pump spouted forth lours instead of water, it could scarcely 


|| a circuit of one or two miles five or six of what they call parks, but 


|| which better merit the appellation of forests, in each of which you 
may wander every day for a month, and always find something new. 


|, This paradise, however, is not without its evils, and one of the great- | 


| est is the dead level of the plain upon which the town stands. Water 

does not flow, and the stagnant gutters emit in many parts during 
|| the hot weather, an extremely offensive effluvia 
! ing streams, too, which struck us so agreeably on our first entrance, 


|| turn out to be artificial ponds, drained from the surrounding marshy 
|| land, and not particularly advantageous to the health in the dry days 
|| Other drawbacks also there are, just enough to keep one from fancy- 
ing himself in Eden. In the first place, the German cookery. The 
main ingredient of every dish is fat. In some form or other you are 
|| haunted with it 
chicken is drowned. Saturated potatoes, and drenched asparagus, 
even beef steak, instead of being brought on from the gridiron with 
its native sweetness, is pounded into cakes and put into a saucepan, 
and after being stewed out of its original character, is served up in a 
tureen of liquid grease. Indeed, in Berlin a dyspeptick might, with 
great propriety, blow his brains out. preferring a sudden demise 
to the lingering penance of such proscribed dishes; yet, in truth, the 
people have the appearance of high health. To be totally deprived of 
eating, would be considered a sufficient misfortune ; but sleeping has 
|| also become one of my prohibited enjoyments, from the noises of a 


German court and the formation of a German bed 


The lovely wind- !' 


The German bed has, doubtless, formed a theme of lamentation | 


among travellers since the days of Clovis and Charlemagne. We 
were shown into an immense barn of a room at Hamburgh 


‘And the bedroom?” said I, to the host 


“Tt is this 
* And the bed!” 


“They are there.”’ 


I looked, and on one side of the apartment, placed along the wall 


like sofas, and which I had at first mistaken for such, were two of 


those objects which pass here under the appellation of beds. Each 
one accommodates a single person. By no chance do you encounter 


a double one 


Upon making some inquiry to that effect, I believe my 


informant thought my brain rather out of order. A German hotel- 


keeper would as soon think of a mght-cap for two By universal 
combination, these beds are, moreover, all too narrow and all too 
though the sti rdy natives, who occupy t 
ide, and have about the same 


lem, are not want 


in long breadth in comparison with a 


Frenchman as a turnip has with a radish. But short and narrow as 


I 
the bed is, the covering is shorter and narrower; and the quilt, with 


an mgenuity worthy of the land of printing, powder and protestant- 


ism, Is constructed to reach down as far as the ankle, not quite up 
to the shoulder, and, in width, renders the old fashion of tucking up 


utterly ridiculous. Ithes on the indignant traveller like a pancake 


Now, does the inexperienced reader imagine that we are at the end 


of our description. He is mistaken. These evils are comparatively 
light. 1 pon getting into bed, with a mute | ope that he may be able 


to arrange himself some how or other for the meht, the traveller is 





astonished, if not alarmed, at finding himself sinking down into a 
material not much more dense than water, until he arrives at a 
sitting posture, agreeable enough i he had placed himself there to 


hear an opera, or drive a tandem; but, forall purposes of repose and 


sleep, about as inadequate as the final attitude of a first-rate dancer 
" } + ? 
ina ballet It is a chance of the host does not send, at this moment, 
with an ipology for not having placed the usual German coverlet 
} ‘ 


which, upon beim oduced, , In fact, another enor 


} 


mous feather-bed, almost three feet thuck, exceed t | 


rly light, stutled 


with down, and considered by a cood CGrerman, as, next to his pipe 


and beer, almost the most solid luxury imaginable With what 


looks of wonder, mingled with contempt, do the femmes de chambre, 


in this part of the world, regard a foreigner who complau sof their, 








to them, delicious beds, and who throw aside the eider-down cove 
wits, to demand, roken German, tor an admay, or / ck. Per- 
haps, the greatest curiosity of all are the pillows. There are three, 
if not fo ind however my disbelieving reader may doubt my 
veracity, Lassure them that, of these pillows, each one ts not lartrom 
equal being in magnitude to the bed itself. For fear lest even these 

ould not be lngh enough, there is placed, under all, a triangular 


ed mito the solidity of a pincushion, ang which presents 


ninelined plane from the upper extremity of the bed, about hallf- 


wav to the other end There is ¢ other remark—but | am almost 
atraid to make it, although perfectly true. ‘There is one other pillow ! 
is large as anv of the rest, which, as the most delicate attention of | 
the respectful host—the last touch of luxury, to insure the fatigued 
traveller a delight! | repose, is places eneath his feet! 

If one could sleep im this sort « ed, t ses of the court would 
not permit it. The houses are built in a quadrangle, or hollow | 
square, the line fronting the street form the drawing-rooms, and the | 
other three look on the court Ihe entrance through a wide arch is 


enerally a passage for one or two carriages, and some half dozen 


horses, to and from their stables m the rear. In the court stands 





variably a huge pump, bearing about the proportion to ordinary 


American pumps, that Gohah did to little David, and constructed | 





obviously with a view to produce rather noise than water. It is 


tself loose, and all the constituent parts are loose; the handle, which 
spout is loose, and all the members hang together in such a way as 


In addition, 


the valve is so arranged, as, on every application for the much-used 


to make the greatest possible clatter in a given space 


and often-sought fluid, to give forth a loud sound, like the braying of 


! 

ik oe ; : . | 

consists of two pieces, jointed like a flail, 1s loose in its socket; the | 
| 


Each one of the interminable houses is 
| occupied by from five to seven or eight separate families, of whom 


be more wofully worked 


fall are to be supplied with the desired element at all hours. The 
chambermaids are moreover always mopping and scrubbing, and 
then the washing is done in the family, and an army of broad bot- 
tomed tubs are ranged around, waiting to be filled, to say nothing of 
an extensive population of mere pitchers, buckets, pails and decan- 
ters. The pump’s place is no sinecure—it goes incessantly 


At an early hour, and until daylight ceases, a gentleman without 


g 
any coat, and his shirt-sleeves rolled up to his elbow, comes up into 
the court with a large hammet and an iron wedge, which, with a 
deafening din, he strikes violently and rapidly against each other, 


screaming all the time in a discordant voice. He is fullowed by a 


Your mutton chop comes swimming, and the || bare-headed, barefooted fellow, who runs up and gives three screams, 


just enough to destroy your peace of mind for the next three hours, 
and pops off again. ‘The first is the cooper, inquiring whether you 
want hoops on tub or barrel. His successor follows the profession 
of selling sand, of which unheard-of quantities are daily consumed 
for floors and spit-boxes. ‘These visits are repeated from the morn- 
ing till late into the day At ten or eleven o'clock at night, just as 
you have sunk over your ears into the yielding bed, with a prayer 
against being smothered, and have kicked the pillow from under 


your feet, and drawn the hed-deck, for the sixteenth time, over your 


shoulder ;—just, perhaps, as you are sinking to sleep, despite all the 
cares of life, you are startled by a long, loud, shrill whistle beneath 


For a time, you religiously believe that some wretch 


your window 
has found out your nervousness, and what moment you retire to rest, 


and has come to mock, insult, and torment you. Itis repeated three or 





four times; then there is a bustle, and the turning of keys ¢ bolts, 
and the intrusive spirit of discord moves slowly off down the street, 


growing fainter and fainter, and at length dving away in the distance 





You are awakened several times in the night by this same noise. It 
is the whistle of the watchman, or sort of police-officer, who comes 
round every night, at a certain hour, to close and lock the outer doors 
of the houses, and who oes whustlir y through the night, to know 


that he 1s not himself asleep, forgetting that, in so doing, he merci- 
lessly breaks the re pose oO! others l he sound which he produce sis 
peculiarly saddening. It resembles the plaintive erv of some wild 
e th } 


bird in the forest, that has lost its mate, or its young 





Il have at once thrown together all the evils we have vet had to 


complain of in Germany. ‘The prospect ts fair 


ior many enjoyments, 


which will soon make us forget them Perhaps, after a longer resi- 


dence, I shall discover that there are silent courts, and pumps, which, 





nioht a per 


like their constructors, make night a period of repose ;—that there 


are bed-rooms not afflicted with the noises of a stable; and beds, 


where inc xperienced persons, unused to the continent, may sle« pm 
rectilinear and horzontal positions. [ hope that what I shall hereaf- 


ter write lroin these centr il reqions ol bE Irope, may be ma>rke d by 


toleration and forbearance ; 


out of me the malice and fl 


and that trme and experience will wear 


paney which generally inspire the first 





year or two of a young American traveller 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


THREE DAYS AT LIF SNEIDECKER!S, 


FIRST DAY.—THE ARRIVA 
As | was returning the other even fror a stroll up Broadway 
I fell sn with my cousin T., and before we se rated I had avreed 


Island, as it is familiarly 


to make one of a party at Ishp, on Long 
termed, or Nassau Island as desiwnated on the naps, for the sport 
f dear huntir 


ot deer hun 


He was to start on the morrow for Hicks, rv 





he would be met by his brother with a wagon 
o carry my | rave Wi him, that I t rick 
d be equpped for service in the woods 





On the follow r morning I crossed the ferry at nine o'clock, and 


three hours riding took me to Hicksville, from whence we proceeded 


on our yourney together 


The road we followed runs through a country abounding m tim- 


ber, the sea was w un a couy le of miles of us, and the fresh breeze 
t { 


would bring with it every now and then the roar of the breakers ; 
the weather was clear, bright and exhilarating, and the woods were 


tinted with the varied hues of a 





We were to dine at the house of a friend about twenty miles fur 
ther on, and as the road, although a natural one, was solid and level, 


we were making our way for it with ease at about nine miles an hour 





dashing from time to time through trout s ims, which I have never 
seen equalled for the clearness of their waters, and which in the 
spring of the year afford unrivalled sport 

In good time we entered the gates of our friend, whose house 


stands at some distance from the road, surrounded by a few acres ot 


t 1 a hearty welcome on the piazza, and our 


crass He met us w 





horses were led to the vy healthy-looking negro boys, our host 
after them to see that they were well taken care of 

The house had many trophies of the chase, which caught my at- 
tention even on the threshold The skin of some once proud stag 
answered the purpose of a hall mat, and further on, our host being a 
bachelor, had not feared to decorate his dining-room with a pair of 
antlers. A rifle occupied one corner instead of a fire-screen, buck’s 
tails made excellent tassels to the bell-ropes, and the powder-flask I 


thought a more becoming ornament to the mantelpiece than a china 


flower-vase. Everything, in short, betokened a love of the chase ; and 
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now and then the deep-mouthed bay from a kennel of blood-hounds Know, then, that on the east side of old Liffy’s, you come upon | Mel. Or twice a fiend! 
might have made creep the flesh on a saddle of venison six months the borders of a forest, fifty miles in length, and eight or nine miles King a 
. hat's amiss * Why start vo } 
gone, and did actually make the deer-skin mats traverse the piazza, wide—a small river, called by the Indian name the Connetquut, l did » " “ eel ae 
- ‘ "mS uu ere not a kil 


unless it may have been the wind, which in truth came now heavily flows through the forest, forms a mill-pond by the side of the mn, Though men there are as bold. Just now I sat 















































in from the ocean and then winds away through swamp, brushwood and meadow, to ms . WAY with one—which brought me here 
~ ‘ mg ¥. what tel! out 
Excellent soup, fish and game of many kinds, covered the table, the ocean Mel. He ‘poy ‘ 
' f ; \ ‘ al ‘ ia ‘ your ace u . 
but not all at the same time ; our host knew too well the advantage After dinner, as deer-hunting always commences with the morn- Most mighty king, unking-like practices 
" ht . ; s ? 
of separate courses, and each came on hot in its proper order; cham- ing, my cousin T. and I shouldered our guns, and entered the swamp ~ es he putenabiy 
. , ‘ - . Me Cts sor t ve of | 
pagne and excellent Madeira encouraged the soul during the repast, and brushwood just described, in search of smipe and ducks. We That twenty i not : ' 
: . t ‘ sc not Worse complot 
and by and by, wrapt in the white smoke of the soft Havana, we were had a glorious scramble. ‘T. was down several times before we had King. Who was 
} , 1 , et. Su ss f 
borne away to visions of paradise What wonder that we should — penetrated half a mile—stumbling over concealed roots, tripped by T ~ ; 
. rie , : " 3 ( es ' " espass vet 
have tarried there too long, or that, while we were enjoying, as it strong brambles, and sinking into swamps. It would, doubtless Looks dow ! As you were . vy kis 
were, this peep of elysium, the earth should have been preparing dis- | have fared as badly with myself, had I not discreetly kept continually As | had served y y ne \ 
’ a ' . . ; N s , poe 
asters for our return What wonder that the ocean should have | in the rear of mv friend, and thus profited by his discoveries, which +f . “—e your acco aid Or 
C ‘ , . . S rr vity 
added its malice and sent up a storm which came thundering against | in truth, were of so marvellous foul a nature, that I was in no way And shed my As , rtw 
the windows, to drum us out of our Eden, and to meet us, beyond the , envious of the honour of exploring them he ' ‘ ‘ As | 1 borne 
gates, with all the conjoined fury of the elements ; even so did it We were both of us so much taken down in spirit by working our M. - ; , ye : 
r n et : roy r 2 . es “ it r neve 
vefall us, and there was an end to our progress for the day way through this ragamutfin thicket, that we were heartily rejoiced to As I had served 4 =m oonen of due 
The storm raged until night, but was then chased away before the _ find the side of the river, where it made afriendly bend to our relief Belief of nm ost 
calm, sweet moon, who assumed her placid reign over the waters and the bottom being hard and pebbly, we entered the clear, cool cur like a bla —e 
. . . ‘ ea ‘ vy tree 
and the earth, and caused me to hnger long on the piazza watching — rent, and walked down it, about half-thgh deep, until we found bet A 0820 | el © wis ‘ Ne 
the witchery of her smal ter footing on its banks. Here our dogs put up a couple of ducks Aimg. Wha 
ets z F ; ‘ ‘ Mei 
The next morning we tackled p wagon and parr, and single which rose far out of shot, and flew in al Opposite direction , Ain * 
wagon, in which I rode with our good host. My saddle-horse having one of them fortunately ed, and came sweeping past us at the Ve I t . 
carried me about fifty miles the previous day, was allowed to follow distance of forty vards eing the nearest, 1, in proper courtesy, ome : ; 
in the rear. ‘Thus we put ourselves on the route for old Sneidecker'’s, — Jef n the shot, but his missed fire, and I then dropped the R: ‘ ag . ae . mo . 
whose inn, “ ‘The Connetquut Hotel,” for such is the name it as duck, which proved to be of a very fine kind Ainag. 
sumes, was the place of our destination At night, turning our chairs the wrong side up, so as to afford a ’ K , 
on ; ; e 5 ’ Ard uw , 
The country, although still level, became wilder as we trotted — sloping reception for the shoulders, and stretching our feet toward the W 
1 } + he ‘ , } } ] , . 
along, the early sun shot his first beams on the woods which bordered warm hearth, we talked over the plans for the morrow’s deer-hunting \ le VW dat t , > 
the road, their gay leaves glittering with dew-drops, and every now and King How 
vel. H | . 
then some ure a gurgling trout stream would cross our path, ar 1 be E , ’ . 
! t , PRAMATICK FRAGMENTS, ! at tuk’ st 
seen dividing the lorest to the rht, on its swilt course to the ocean ] tue > ’ 
But the steam which rises from the flanks of our horses, tells that A \ 
a , . ere . \ 
we must have come sixteen or seventeen miles, and here we are im THE BRIDAL—A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. ~ . ‘A 
view of the Connetquut Hotel. My good friend whispers to his fast Tur dreadful determination of Evadne, suggested bv t .er My s ey ; : 
trotter as he takes faster hold of the rems, the trotter at the same view with her brother, alt« er unhappy to Amn ha . ’ ‘ ve r 
i \ v * 
time takes faster hold on the t und back into an glanced at in our last number Her brother Melantius, however. i ? : ; | ) 
attitude of le ire, we are ¢ I, ¢ t © pe jorant of the blood ounsels to whit Ss reproaches have ‘ I ‘ 
y ‘ in strencth of mv f sa Inivine ' I 
by the main strength of my fmend ar ol driving, her, seeks Arcanes with a sioilar purpose, and the following scene \ 
} f Saauet ontd tm hae tenes int = ts 
or rather olf drawing, said Ve 4 i oduced by ¢ ed con written by Mr. Knowles, ensues betwee the king and the vo G 
victs from the state prison; and a system pursued to extre ty by soldier \ 
dyspeptics ; a class of imvalids who labour on horseback betors . 
. New 
breakfast, with a windy stomach to expel the disease, devour Act IV Scene ll An artment om the K1iNnG’s palace oO ‘ 
“ sy 
everything at their to nou iit, thus preserving a sta » to Enter the Kine A. 
the great emolument of the venders of quack medicines King. What are our wishes, if, contenting them, ! ‘ 
The Connetquut Hotel is vod old-fashioned Dutch inn, of a ce We mar our own content’ What are our pleasures M ss 
If they engender cares’ Better they ne'er Hi 
pulent form, with an open space around it partly covered with turt Were shen z wy give I 
4 
An immense elm stands on the west side, which ts an ed object (SN jown.) My hea vy —Sa Where is Evadn \ 
famous for having had me fat bucks triced up to it than any other » ees : ™ — : -: “ 
} . “ (Rises) G =, this dar ess of mv so sthick* A I sir king 
tree in the country Th urge square sign over the porch shows Why comes Evadne not, to be e lisht i | 
a faded picture of an Indian drawing his art to his ear ‘ I warm a ‘ ( Hark! 1 st be she \ y 
fine s w is bo + nen sn peceranetll Teer Wliniediminails Come on, my sun! R ! Leave me no \ | ose'd 
rt sive 3 And, « 
und antlers white 1 by time and weather are nailed mn the sign - , 
id ers W e ca e na pe i Whi wks ast twou er pass away! [Knocking at d . : : 
Tall. solemn-looking deer-hounds came trotting towards us as we 'Tis she! Co ! Why do you knock Come in! S ‘ e? | ! 
a : : . , i ' l ‘ P ; 
drove up, all mate red In paurs—some of black and tan, others marked What kept yo [have wanted you: \\ , Draw s sword and rushing on him 
= A 
like the English fox-hound, but ef twice their size and weight ; and Enter MELANTIVS } Ay! ' 
the deep bayir fy ol many other surst Irom a lo! range ol kennels Mel ~ come 9 . I 
3 ke | thus} ’ ie Leo! ' , 
POR ES ‘ “ rt 6 
in the rear Met. If Melantius knows bis name ! 
We were received y ¢ Sneidecker himself, and two of ¢ Who knowet sf r ite l . ‘ it t ‘ \ 
friends who are frequenters of the place Old Sneidecker. whose So time s me sed the p 
: Kg. This ¢ side.) I , 
Christian name is abbreviated tly. is a ve pattern of A ss ’ 
Is any et sea l \ 
keeper, whose house depe s upon the patronage of spor en. He Beneatha low sky to be trusted ! | . 
is a fine. full-chested fellow vith a broad fore id. nd dark. There's as : “ 1 wave v lea \ .s 
1 . . As yet syer! t my rcs are Wheres vy we 4 
healthy-looking cou i expre all that your €, ane Pwns seas (ores W Melantius kK { 
more than you olten meet with in vour host of the the dispo WweiW ! Vv | 
sition and the tact to make you comfortable He has. toe, a portly King. e7 ae A (" W ! ther reasor 
: Mel. What is yours? | k uw é N 
rotundity of bel a stro recommendation in a lan¢ d Phere You said, when I n. that | was F 
is somewhat Ol the air ot a bE cush game-Keceper about l ‘ ui W ; » ; es sé Sear hem Sach 
iw. It was not vo n iH we ww? 
as your eye rests upon him, your imagination ts apt to wander off t — ’ 
. ! . . : satel Melantius, whom | wanted ’ . 7 h 
the forest and the deer Vel. No! whomt f N Lats — 
We were shown to rough, but clean bed-rooms—destitute, it 1s King. | said vt was you I As 
Mel. lL say. w then I . ‘ ‘ 
true, of wardrobe. or chest of drawers—but with pegs sufficient or ] , ' I 
= . P AK Is it your business ? Ho she 
which to hang up yo trousers and slooting-jacket fa drv Wel. Navy. that’s known to 4 A \ ‘ . ' 
change of clothes. Two of my companiens shared a double-bedde« W know the business. Is't s ss ' \ : 1, where groans 
° : ' Ay | a 
room ; & being i strange r., was now! or rather i lowed tot ! y A ” N 
- find Mel. Why then s s MELAN dragged ded 
way, (for liberty is here the order of the day.) into a single one King. What brings you here K [Te Stra vy “ ‘ 
and our ambitious friend of the trophy of the horns. be of a gay " Business of y sandr R i est t 
- ° , : ’ 
disposition, was allotted a bed in the ball-roon so called from its Aris ! — | { h ve | ' 
Wel. it isa press s 1 ”s . 
being appropriated sometimes to the sole v of dane vic { t et ; 
A x Segpigyete A i s tin r, Despat 
in this part of the country, ts a grave and grotesque ceremor W ite a ete < 
* " . 1 : “ 1, Save a thing can help! ‘ 
Presently. we all met tp our general sitting-rooinm—a blazing wood ’ . \ 6 er 
- . = Ain Mis ‘ ‘ \“ 
fire crackled within the ample chimney, and threw its warm and Mel. It is atime, sir king! ui ; ae I say ‘ RATO 
\ : ‘ Melant os to ' } ' 
cheering reflection on the walls—lit up, as it were, with a sunny When merey’s t e show or justice done . : 7 KIN 
: “ig , ' ost of 1 , , 
clow, the autumnal jnctures of English fox-hunting, whi were I , ’ : . + . 
; : ; = It alwaysisatime! That ts, at lea 
Susp nded around, and gleamed brightly on the locks and barrels of It shou e £0 \ 
: ; , VESSs} t ent ( of the t © floa j t 
rifles and fowling-pieces in the corners Aing. You have been revelling Wi \ » v there floated, mouontess as 
7 . Melantius s you pers eath, con we Oro N« ! ve challenged tl j 
Then came the snowy table-cloth, spread by the hands of old fe “ys a 9 y , . : =? . we ad rot f+ ? edrer-r: 
“te ; i : And makes you seem another " . te ‘ 1ONE WHO ¢ ‘ e the merits of her build, 
Liffy’s graceful and dark-eved daughter; and we sat down with Mel. Not so x she bee cho the most frequented and busy harbour of t} 
! ! arbour of the 
keen appetites to a dinner of soup, fish, roast beef, broihed « kens In wine | am two Melantiuses, I'm twice sac sob we er es, That vou might almost hav 
I I ’ é t have 
ham, partridges and wild ducks, with a variety of fresh vegetables “ts ra , y, when I'm er a cre ’ , e ocean had been ordered to re 
. 3 , . , I'd not take fifty ducats, did you ask me ceive f fe ed by the Diwine A tect, t id 
all admirably cooked Oysters, roasted in the shell, were piled uy To do a base deed. then | would not do it : ' : o add to the beauty 
‘ : t ! oh . and variety o Q Ks for, from the ( viathar th mall 
before us ; and empty shells were piled up in tarn, and were ried ge a hundred! Not myself, when I’m in wine! | of the ' see teen ites < ‘ oo ne usese 
: nh wine men ever are themselves! There's pot - : es ee . maNUss tO the bOding peter 
out and succeeded by full ~s—the ovsters } terans — : . bot . . , , 
t i ceede ones—the oysters, like stanch veterans, That vice, how cunnmely soe’er wrapp’d ie n ere et « four nong the winged or finned fre 
always maintaining a bold front, and finally beating us off the ground But you will find the goblet will uncloak it. enters of the oct 1 form m uppropriate, more fitting. thar 
, ow shi ou , = ! this sy ot I ns whos a 
But one word more as to the position of the hotel, and then for “ sh - you In your cups ne nan skil ose beautiful model and elegant ta 
, ~ t ring r , , } ' } 
mg. By your aceount, ering spars were mw all t ‘ d be discovered to break the 


some fie] port 
ome field sport I must seem twice a king inecting lines firmament and honzou of the offing u Y 
} ane 1ZoL ny. arryva 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


THE DISEASES OF PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


Tue following extracts are from an original paper, published in 
the * ‘T'ransactions of the Medical Society of the State of New- 
York,” entitled an“ Essay on the Influence of Trades, Professions, 
aud Occupations in the United States, in the Production of Disease ; 
being the Prize Dissertation for 1837; by Benjamin W. McCready, 


mu. v., of this City.” 


PROFRSSIONAL MEN 


Professional men, in general, are removed from absolute want 
Muscular labour in them gives place to labour of the brain, and too 
frequently the intellect is cultivated to the neglect and injury of the 
body Diseases of the brain are, in consequence, more trequent 
among them than awong the labouring population, and apoplexy and 
paralysis, in many instances, take the place of fevers and inflamma- 
tory affections. In all countries, those who are in comfortable and 
affluent circumstances, live longer, on an average, than the labouring 
population ‘ and our own forms no exception A pure T almosphe re, 
a better regulated diet, freedom from the anxieties and wants of ab- 
solute poverty, and an unmunity from noxious agents, and excessive 
or too long continued exertion, all contribute to this result. Pro- 
fessional men, then, live longer than labourers or mechanicks. We 
have not the means of instituting a comparison between them and 
agriculturists, though from the superiour advantages which these 
latter enjoy in the United States, the comparison, in all probability, 
would not be much, if at all, to the advantage of the liberal profes- 
sion. ‘Though resembling each other in many respects, the learned 
professions differ in others, and as these differences have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the diseases and longevity of their cultivators, it is 
necessary, therefore, to consider them separately 


THE CLERGY 


Of all professional men, the clergy are most favourably situated 
With a profession which inculeates and enforces serenity of mind 
and equability of temper, which demands temperance and regularity 
of habits, which is always honoured, and, in general, well rewarded, 
we would expect them to be healthy and long-lived 


The greatest benefit would result if some system of active and 
regular exercise were introduced among the students of our theolo- 
gical seminaries The student who has been brought up to make 
Attle muscular effort, will not commence when he has entered upon 
the exercise of a dignified and responsible profession ; but if accus 
tomed to it from his youth, the very feelings of high and vigorous 


health which it occasions, independently of the obvious benefit de- | 


rived from it, would induce him to continue its einployment. ‘The 
cultivation of such branches of the natural sciences as will lead their 
followers abroad into the open air, seems to be peculiarly adapted to 
theological students, enlarging their minds, affording abundant exam- 
ples and illustrations of the goodness of that Being, to whose service 
they have dedicated themselves ; and at the same time giving them 
that strength of body, and ability of endurance, which will best ena- 
ble them effectually to serve him. If to these pursuits such means 
were added as are more particularly adapted to strengthen the res- 
piratory organs, such as walking up hill, the cultivation of vocal 
musick, and regular daily exercise of the voice, in reading aloud, or 
recitation, many a young man, full of zeal and promise, who is now 
prematurely cut off, would be saved for the solace of his friends and 
the benefit of the publick 


STUDIOUS HABITS 


Studious habits in delicate frames and phthisical habits, or intense 
study, frequently induces or hastens the approach of fatal disease 
Many are the victims who are recorded to have thus fallen in the 
annals of literature 

The English publick will long regret the premature death of 
Henry Kirke White, who died the martyr to studies, which he fondly 
hoped were leading him to distinction. Bayle perished of consump- 
tion im the midst of unremitting and assiduous application 
death of Schiller was hastened, uf not caused, by the same devotion 
In delicate and over-sensitive minds, the 


and the 


to literary employment 
anxiety of authorship, and the despondency attendant upon want of 
success, may act with fearful energy upon the body. Collins was 
thus driven to temporary insanity ; and the death of Keats, already 
certain, is said to have been hastened by a criticism 


LITERARY MEN 


However unfavourable their habits may be to a few, asa body, 
literary men are long-lived ; though they may not enjoy full health, 
their ailments are of such a character as to take away very little 
from the term of natural existence \ late writer, from a series of 
tables which he has constructed, has deduced the conclusion, that 
those employments in which the imagination enters, are less favoura- 
ble to longevity than others in which the reasoning faculties alone 
are engaged. ‘Though Doctor Madden's tables are open to animad 
version, yet itis a fact that poets have not attained the same average 
longevity as natural philosophers. But this does not depend upon 
any unfavourable influence upon health, caused by the exercise of 
the imagination, but rather on accessary circumstances, not neces- 
sarily connected with it. Unremitting application ts necessary to 
success in the paths of smence 
nature, cannot prosecute his inquiries for a few days or weeks, and 
then neglect them for months, until inclination prompts him to re- 
Nature will not thus be won. She requires long years 
of patient and constant assiduity ; now, these cannot be given without 
regularity of habits, and a certain mediocrity of fortune The poet 
is far differently situated. He contains within himself all the mate- 
rials necessary for the prosecution of his art: no depth of poverty can 
and even a degree of physical disease. 


The searcher into the secrets of 


sume them 


prevent its exercise ; incom- 
patible with the successful prosecution of plulosophical studies, may 
occasionally admit the pursuit of, to uts followers, the most enchant- 


Thus Otway, who ts said to have 


ing and eare-relieving of all arts 
died of want; and Chatterton, who, perhaps, killed himself to pre- 
vent a similar death, cannot certainly be considered as fair instances 
of the unfavourable tendency upon health, produced by the employ- 
ment of the imagination 


THE DRAMA. 


G, 2d. R.« 





3¥Y PERMISSION OF TIS HONOUR, THE LIEUT.-GOVERNOUR 


BY A COMPANY OF COMEDIANS. 
At the New Theatre in Chapel-street, on Tuesday next, being the first of 
December, will be presented a comedy, written by Dr. Hoadley, called 


THE SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 








SO ee ae .....-Mr. DovGtass 
| nan ¥ e occoe MF. QUELCH 
Rellamy .... PE: ERR Mr. Morais. 
tanger ens = WF ccccccccunctlts ORRAE 
Jack Meggot... i eee 
Buckle ...... cmnaae SSS 
co ae ee SO 
Simon comivigatuctane oceee- Mr. TREMAIN 
Clannda Ee! ---------Mrs. DowGiass 
Mrs. Stricktland....... _ SSS Mrs. HlatLtam 
eS, a Mrs. Morrts 
oe eee, EE -Mrs. ALLYN 
Sea eee Mis. CRANE 
ey eee .Mrs. ALLYN 


To which will be added a Pastoral Opera, called 


DAMON AND PHILLIDA. 


IDs inte gn AP xtves ooo Mr. Sturt 
Arcas.......bv Mr. Reep | Mopsus by Mr. Qvueticn 
Corydon by Mr. Monrars. | Cimon bv Mr. TomLinson 

Phitlida. .. ....cccc Bf... <cccce.e Mes. Meonats 


No money will be taken at the door, nor any person admitted w 


tickets, which are to be sold bv Il. Gaine, printer, bookseller and statione 
at the Bible and Crown, in Hanover-s juare 
Boxes, eight shillings—Pit, five siullmes—Gallerv, three shillings 


The doors to be opened at four and the play to begin at six o'clock No 
person can be admitted behind the scenes 

New-York, November 30th, 1761. 

Remarks.—The above is an exact copy of a New-York play-bill 
of 1761, well preserved, and the only one that we know of that is 
of so old a date. Thinking some knowledge of the players men- 
tioned in this bill, and other circumstances connected with the early 


Vivat Rex 


history of the American theatre, would be acceptable to our readers, 
we have procured the volume on that subject published by the Har- 
pers, in 1832, with manuscript notes and corrections, by the author, 
which we have liberty to make use of. And first, where was this 
“ new theatre in Chapel-street 7’ We find that 
of August, 1761, his honour, the lieutenant-governour, (Cadwallader 
Colden,) was pleased to give permission to Mr. Douglass to build a 
theatre to perform in, the ensuing winter ;”’ and accordingly, a new 
house was erected in Beekman-street, a little below its junction with 
In April, 1764, the following advertisement ap- 
peared :—“ To be let, the play-house at the upper end of Beekman- 
street, very convenient for a store, being upward of ninety feet in 
length, nigh forty feet wide; inquire of William Beekman.” After 
the building of St. George’s Chapel, Beekman-street was universally 
called Chapel-street ; and so continued to be called until after the 
revolutionary war. In 1765, the play-house in Beekman-street was 
pulled down, without permission from his honour, the lieutenant- 
governour, by a mob, principally boys, instigated by the opposers of 


“in the beginning 


Nassau-street. 


the stamp-act, who were offended that plays should be performed, 
ata time of such high political excitement. Who were the persons 
occupying the building at the time, is not known. 
pany was not then in New-York. So ended the fourth theatre in 
this city. Let us see where the three previous stages had been 
erected. First, in 1750, a company of comedians came from Phila 
delphia, and obtained permission from Governour Clinton to enact 
plays. They accordingly fitted up a building, or room, in Nassau- 
street, on the spot long after occupied by a German Lutheran 
Church, now transformed to offices. Three years after, in 1753, 
Lewis Hallam (the father of the person whose name is placed op 
posite to Ranger, in the Chapel-street bill) opened his theatre in the 


Douglass's com- 


same place, or on the same spot, announcing a new theatre on the spot 
where the “old one stood,” and said to be, in the advertisement, 
“ very fine, large and commodious.”’ Hallam dying, his widow, the 
heroine of the American stage, married Mr, David Douglass, who 
subsequently “ filled the office of one of his majesty’s judges,” in the 
island of Jamaica. Douglass erected, on Cruger’s wharf, the third 
theatre in New-York, the second having been pulled down by its 
This third New-York play-house was 
situated *‘ between what are now called Old-slip and Coffee-house- 
slip. At that time the south-east side of Water-street was unbuilt,” 
The fourth theatre is the 
We will give 
a brief account, in our next number, of the performers who figure in 
the play-bill of November, 1761, from the same source we have now 


owner, Rip Van Dam, Esq. 


and its site was occupied by tude-water. 
one with which we commenced our historical notice. 


applied to for information. 


The fol 
vouch for its authenticity; 


it pass. —ED. N. ¥. MIR 


owing story is from an English correspondent We do not 


but it is too good to be lost, and we therefore let 





KEMBLE, KNOWLES AND THE HUNCHBACK. 


During the last rehearsal of the play of the Hunchback, Mr. 
Knowles, who personally superintended the stage-directions, was 
Some of them 
very much doubted the success of the piece. Charles Kemble 
thought the part of Sir Thomas Clifford unworthy of his talents; 
he consented, however, to perform it, for his daughter's sake. 
nettled Knowles, who would not listen to a single suggestion. 

“Give me another entrance and exit speech,” said Kemble. 

“T can add nothing more,” replied Knowles. 

“You can’t?” exclaimed the actor. 


frequently annoyed by the remarks of the actors 


-_ 
his 


* At this time George the thurd reigned. The cut was probably engraved 
in England in the previous reign 


| that give 


“No!” rejoined the dramatist. 

“ Give me a few words here,” said the first. 

“Not a line,” said Knowles, “except it be one to hang yourself 
with!” 

Here the parties turned from each other, and the business of the 
stage went on for a few moments longer, when it was again inter- 
rupted by Kemble : 

* Bee your pardon, Mr. Knowles; but this part absolutely requires 
an addition: a slight alteration would render the play far more 
effective. You must make another speech for Sir Thomas.” 

Knowles coloured, and, turning abruptly to “the patrician of the 
stage,”’ gave vent to his feelings in these words :— 

“ Mr. Kemble, brains are not shingles, sir; and—” 

“And what, sir!’ said Kemble. 

“ And if they were,” rejoined the author, “I am no carpenter!” 

Kemble smiled at the oddity of the expression, and Knowles left 
the theatre in a huff. 

At mght, the bickerings of the morning were forgotten—the house 
| 


the play was applauded and cheered throughout—and the 


was crowded with the beauty, fashion and taste of the English me- 





tropolis 
curtain fell amid the most animated thunders of applause ever heard 
within the walls of a theatre. First the author (who, in conse- 
ors, performed the 
Hunechback,) was called for and made his bow; he was received 
with loud and hearty cheers—then the fair debutante, Miss Fanny 
Kemble, who had made a deep impression in the character of Julia: 
the pit arose and testified their approbation, and the waving of hand 
and nest came Mr. 





quence of the indispesition of one of the a 





kerchiefs was universal throughout the boxes 
Charles Kemble, who announced the play for repetition, amid most 
deafening acclamations; and the partics retired, covered with laurels 

“Well,” said Knowles, when they were out of publick view, 
“what alteration can you suggest now, Mr. Kemble?” 

* Nothing in the tert,” said Kemble; “ but I think the cast of the 
piece might be improved.” 

“Ah, there,” said Knowles, “I allow you to be a better judge than 
myself; any suggestion of yours is worth attending to—what is jt?” 

“Why, sir,” said Kemble, intending to hit poor Knowles in a sen- 
sitive part, “I think if Master Walter were in any other hands but 
your own, the play would go off better!” 

Knowles looked confused, and was evidently hurt at the remark ; 
but he immediately rallied his spirits and asked Kemble what fault 
he had to find with his performance. 

“Why, sir,” said Kemble, “ you are imperfect in the words; and, 


from this circumstance, it appears that you do not give the true 


meaning of the author.” 
This ill-natured retort, strange to say, restored good feeling be- 
tween the parties ; mutual concessions were exchanged, and the next 


day ail London was loud in praise of the Hunchback ! 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, 


Parkx.—“ The Betrothal,” a new comedy, from the pen of N. P. 
Willis, will be produced at the Park on Monday next--Miss Clifton, 


for whom t 
We have no doubt of 


1e play was written, sustaining the principal character. 
ts complete success, from the fact that the 
the art of 
“ After your death you were better have a bad 


author has accomplished that most difficult of all arts 
pleasing the actors 


epitaph, than their ill-report while you live.” 


Bowrry.—The “ Bronze Horse” 
worth seeing 


Nationar.— The 


We have had too littl of Wallack in melo-drama. 


iS a gorgeous spectacle, well 


trigand” is in rehearsal. We are glad of it. 
He is the first 
actor in the world in his own peculiar line, and we are always sorry 
He is, however, very fair in comedy, good 
in tragedy; but in melo-drama he is inimitable 


when he goes out of it. 


Otympicx.—Mr. Blake has adapted “Ernest Maltravers” to the 
stage, and is getuing it up, with new It will attract 
The novel is popular—very—and the dramatist is a man of mind 
taste, tact and experience 


The performances at the Olympick have 


scenery, etc. 


heretofore given universal satisfaction; and the “Last Man.” a 
drama of deep interest, has been praised by everybod 
it. With such actors as Booth, Mr. and Mrs. Blake and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, the Olymmpick cannot fail to be a favourite theatre. 


y that has seen 


Miss Charlotte 
southern theatres, 


Barnes's new tragedy is in preparation at the 
The criticks were unanimous in praise of it on 
its production here. The authoress is a gifted young lady, in whose 


} 


professional success we have always taken a deep interest. She is 


accompanied, in her southern expedition, by her parents, and will 
return to us with the birds, buds, blossoms, and the other pleasant 


and welcome things of spring. 





THE FINE ARTs. 


THOMAS SULLY, ESQ. 


Tuts eminent artist and most exemplary man, was passed over in 
the selection of painters to adorn the Capitol at Washington with 
subjects illustrative of American history, only because he drew his 
first breath in another country, although he was brought to the 
United States in infancy, and received all his education as man and 
painter in this country. We are not prepared to say that the decision 
of the committee of Congress was not right: but we are pleased to 
know that the circumstance which excluded Mr. Sully from a com- 
petition with his brethren who were born on the soil, has pro 
been one motive with the Sr. G ty of Philadelphia, 
sending him to England with a commission to paint th 





ree's Socy 





queen, who 1s, for the time being, the idol of Englishmen 
parture of our amiable fellow-citizen called forth an expression of 
that esteem in which he is held by his brother artists, which is truly 


As a token of kindly feeling 
rT 


they a 
epared for 


honourable to both parties 
pointed a committee to present to him a diamond ring, | 
the purpose, which he may wear wit than can be 
insp red by the decoravions presente l as mere matters of efiquetiv, 
by princes to ambassadors. The expression of the love borne us 
by those who best know us, “is thrice blessed: it blesseth” them 
“and him that takes.” And may this tribute to the 
talents and good qualities of one well known to the writer, have the 


} 
1 more pleasure 


| same happy effect. 
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ORIGINAL APOTHEGMS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


BY A BO 





KWORM. 


Love AND RELIGION.—The more warmly and tenderly we love, the 





more defects do we detect in ourselves: the more do we feel how 
unworthy we are of the beloved object. In the same way, the higher 


Tt 


we rise in religion, the more faults do we perceive in ourselves; a 
our conscience becomes more clamorous, the more we strive to con 
tent it. In this, they are like the sun; by candle-light, the atinos 
phere shall seem pure and free from foreign substances; but a 
bright sun-light will show how full of motes it is 





Femace osstinacy.—Let a woman nm tain against her husband 
any opimon, even if she advance nothin 1 support of it, he can 
never answer or overcome her. For if he thinks to tle her up by a 
chain of reasoning or a thr of discourse s like trying to lift a 





ball of yarn off the ground by the end of the thread; the more he 


pulls, the more yi 





will wind off, ull all is gone, but the ball sull 


cungs to the ground 


F'eMALe virtvur.—Most women are obliged to graft those virtues 
which belong rather to the Deity than to the saint, such as truth, 
faithfulness, silence and proud self-respect, on some beloved object, 


hey put out leaves; and if these ob- 





as a husband or a child, before 


ects are taken away, though they themselves may remain as trunk 


and bo ahs, the blossom is ron 

Dawspies.—After all, Lam rather inclined to beheve that dandies, 
in gene ral, are senseless machines, than that such innocent creatures 
should be tortured as, for fashion’s sake, they are; like the Carte- 


sians, who insisted upon it that animals were machines, as, if they 


possessed sensibility, it would be impossible to reconcile ther daily 


sufferings with their innocence. 


Forsricn avrnors.— We Germans often praise an English book 
and bask in its reflected beams, while, in England, 1 has already 


sunk below the horizon; thus astronomers maintain, that we dw 


lers on earth can see the lunmer of many a star w 1 has disay 


peared from heaven, while its liwht was travelling down to us 


Marriace —It is with marriage as with the weather: if the sky 
has once set in for settled fuir weather, alb the signs of rain prove 


fallacwus; thus, in wedded life, the worst syurptoms, the sun rising 








red clouds vathering, hens cac kling, et end at last, 'n little more 
than a smart breeze, but no storm 

Goop AND BAD FORTUNE A man who s rising in the worid is al 
wavs valued above, and s going down, below his tru 
worth; as ascending bod d medium, weigh heavier, and 
falling ones lighter 

Renicio~n.—Certain savages worship the good Deity, that he may 
assist them, and the devil, that he may not harm them: we Chris 


tians reverse it, and serve the good Deity, that he may not punish 


us, and the devil, to o'ytain his assistance 
Diaries Diaries should record sensations only, and not events; 


for the latter take all their colouring from the former. Thus the 





same moonlight greets ditlerently the eye of the 
traveller, the astronomer, the huntsman and the robber 


Love As, inst weather, the surface of the deep mirrors the 
blue depth above, and sea and sky seem to blend in one, s ves love 


ute the real and the ideal, earth 


nd heaven, so closely together 


thet we cannot define their boundaries 


THe HEAR Zeuxis gave away his painted beauties, because he 
felt no money could pay their price; we should imitate him and give 
awny, first of all, the greatest beauty of our nature, our heart 

(AMBITION \ man must walk in crooked paths if he wishes to 
nse; just as the very ro’! which is str it, on level ground, winds 
nod turns incessantly, as soon as there is a height to be ascen 

Fause sensipitity.—-The sensitivences of some women is like that 
of the eye, which is inflamed by a drop of water or a gram of sand 
but will endure the most} it applications, as brandy and vitrio 

OLD LOVER Sensual lov 1 old men, is as odious asa tl r 
storm in winter, wl } rages over barren snow-plains without en 
riching them, and only leaves iter « t 

Criticism OF FEMALE Beavuty.—It may be laid down as an axiom 


that the acknowledgment of a thousand charms in a woman, will 

not atone, in her eyes, for the denial of a singic one 
Reason.—Reason is called the eve of the mind, and should be 

equable in temperature as the eye, which heither perspires with heat 


nor freezes with cold 








Errocrs.—No errour shot light 
cloud, 1s harmless; but if ickens 
and descends in rain and tl 

Beacry.— Beauty attracts us men; but if, like an armed magnet 
it 1s pointed with gold or silver beside, it attracts with ten-fold power 

Despotism.—-Despots are hostile to liberty; as thoug 
men as with geese, the wild ones were more cunning than the tam 

Femace rrienpsure.—‘Love your enemies,” 13 interpreted by 
women, visit your ene! take tea with t m 

Booxs anp criticks.— What are books, except windows to let in 
the light—and criticks, but shutters to Keep it out? 

Vice.—Vice is the ballast of our globe; and a time is coming when 
it will be thrown out, and we shall soar higher 

Lire Our life 1s a dark room, into winch the shapes of the other 
world fall more clcarly, the more it 1s ds 





Waims —Whims are harder to remove than sorrows, for time, in- 











stead of weake g, Strengthens them 
Morners Ay t be like the orange-tree, which b s 
even alter itis ma 
TH AND AGE Youth is gene rally better thar ts ns I 
o! re WOTSt 
Rumovas.—Rumours are like the polypus, that multiplies by di- s 
vision 


Sorrow —It is harder to bear than to do, for it lasts longer 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall be glad to hear frequently f 
d 
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» OX and upon the imstant, 





The poorest fisherman or « 











The army.—Coldness and neglect alike from the people and their 
governours has long been the lot of our gallant little army—while the 
reverses in Flonda, instead of awakening sympathy for those who 
lacked the power while they had the will to prevent them, has only 


pointed the shaft of sarcas n when launched by j orance and stup 


dity A correspondent of the Army and Navy Chronicle, whe ap 
pears to write with intelligence and disermmination upon the subject, 
as atten ‘ show some causes why the re rmy has taued 
to accon sh wha is been expected from We tt t evident 
from € ex s mie « us write that s we a mus dele 8 CXS 1 
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THEY TELL ME THOURT THE FAVOUR’D GUEST. 


| 


AN ADMIRED BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY THOMAS MOORE. 





_SLOW_WITH EXPRESSION. 











_ _ 2 


fair and bril-liant throng, No wit like thine to wake the jest, No voice like thine to breathethe song, 





part. 


I are far a- 
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They tell me 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Alas! alas! how diff'rent flows 
With thee and me the time away! 
Not that I wish thee sad, heav'n knows— 
Still, if thou canst, be light and gay; 
Ionly know that, without thee, 
The sun himself is dark for me. 


THIRD VERSE 


Do I thus haste to hall and bower, 
Among the proud and gay to shine? 
Or deck my hair with gem and flower, 
To flatter other eyes than thine? 
Ah! no, with me love's smiles are past— 
Thou hadst the first—thou hast the last. 





| 
b os + x ae 
{—-— — enema 
Miscellany. 


For the New York Mirror 
JEFFREYS 


THE BRIDE BY CHARLES 


On take her, but be faithful stl, 
And may the bridal vow 
Be sacred held in after years, 
And warmly breathed as now 
Remember, ‘tis no common tie 
That binds her youthful heart ; 
*Tis one that only truth should weave, 
And only falsehood part 


The joys of childhood's happy hour, 
The home of riper years, 

The treasured scenes of early youth, 
In sunshine and in tears ; 

The purest hopes her bosom knew, 
When her young heart was free 
All these and more she now resigns, 

To brave the world with thee 


Her lot in life is fixed with thine, 
In good and ill to share— 

And well T know ‘twill be her pride 
To soothe each sorrow there 

Then take her, and may fleeting time 
Mark only jov's increase, 

And may your days glide calmly on, 
In happmess and peace 


Aw Apr ittestraation.—A person asking how it happened that 
many beautiful ladies took up with indifferent busbands, after many 
fine offers, was thus aptly answered by a mountain-maiden :—"“ A 
young friend of hers requested her to go into a cane-brake and get 
him the handsomest reed. She must get it at once going through, 
without turning. She went, and, coming out, brought him quite a 
mean reed. When he asked her if that was the handsomest sh 
saw, ‘Oh! no!’ she replied, ‘I saw many finer as I went along, but 


I kept on, in hopes of one much better, until 1 got nearly through, 


and then I was obliged to take up with any one I could get; and aj} 


crooked one at last.’’ 

From THE Pickwick papers.—“ There is no deception now, 3Ir 
Weller. Tears,’ said Job, with a look of momentary sl yness, “ tears 
are not the only proofs of distress, nor the best ones.” 
aint,” replied Sam, expressively. “They may be put on, Mr. 
Weller,” said Job. “I know they may,” said Sam; “some people, 


indeed, has ’em always ready laid on, and can pull out the plug 
yonever they likes.’ 


‘No, they | 


, of finish to the portrait. 


Lovis THE rovurTtreNtH.—The loftiness of his figure and the 
breadth of his shoulders, conspired, as it were, to give warrant for a 
dignity of deportment just touching upon extravagance. His limbs 


were exquisitely well turned—a circumstance which the fashion of 


his dress rendered sufficiently obvious; and the delicate conformity 
with which they were adapted to a body, which no one could have 
pronounced to be either too stout or too slender, gave an unusual air 
His hair was black, and his lips florid and 
singularly bright. Huis glance irresistibly penetrating, and, toge- 
ther with his lofty presence, had the effect of intimidating the person 
he looked at. For the rest, he was marked, but slightly, with the 
small-pox ; and his face, upon the whole, although exhibiting a fair 
proportion of good features, was rather commanding than handsome. 


1 SAY NOT, REGRET ME. 


I say not, regret me; you will not regret; 

You will try to forget me; you cannot forget; 

We shall hear of each other; ah! misery to hear 

Those names from another, which once were so dear! 
But deep words shall sting thee that breathe of the past, 
And many things bring thee thoughts fated to last; 

No hope, no repentance; my weakness is o'er; 

It died with the sentence— “I love thee no more.” 


AN INDUSTRIOUS HUsBAND.—“ Arrah, Pat, why did I marry ye? 
just tell me that! for it's myself that’s had to maintain ye, ever 
since the blessed day that Father O’ Flanagan sent me home to ye’re 
house.’ “ Swate jewel,” replied Pat, not relishing the charge, “ and 
it's myself that hopes I may live to see the day when ye're a widow, 
weeping over the cold sod that covere me—then I'!] see how you'll 
get along without me, honey!” 

EXCERPTS 


ers vet 





I often think that the shock which jars on the ment 
softer the moral nature. A death that 1s connected with love, 
us by a thousand remembrances to all who have mourned ; it builds 
} 





unites 
a bridge between the voung and the old ; it gives them in common 


the most touching of human sympathies; it steals from nature its 





glory and its exhilaration, not its tenderness 


he more we live out of the world, the more little courtesies, 
such as are in the crowd unheeded, are magnified into favours—true, 
that the same process ot exaggeration occurs In respect to petty al- 
fronts or inconsiderate shghts. The heart never attaims the inde- 
pendence of the mind 

Society is a feast where every man must contribute his quota, and 
where our seat at the table is noted as the home of silence 


we are soon left to enjoy our meditations alone 


and gloom 


It seems to me as if not only the form, but the soul of man was 


| made to walk erect, and look upon the stars 


= 


Many chords of the lyre within the poet's heart, have been dumb 


to the world’s ear 


A rortrait.—Her beauty had reached the precise point of matu- 
rity, beyond which is decay, however gradual, and before which is 
unripeness, however bewitching. Time had just touched the portrait 
sufficiently to mellow the expression, without robbing the tints of 
one ray of brilliance. Her dark eyes were full of soul, where, before, 
there had been only fire ; 
glisten, was now tranquil and almost heavy, as if slumberously en- 


and her lip, which was wont to move and 


joying its own velvet richness, 

A sinecure.—One Patrick Maguire had been appointed to a situa 
tion, the reverse of a place of all work; and his friends, who called 
to congratulate him, were much astonished to see his face lengthen 
on the receipt of the news. ‘A sinecure, is it?” exclaimed Pat. 
“The deuse thank them for that same. Sure I know what a sine- 
It's a place where there’s nothing to do, and they pay ye 


” 


by the piece. 


cure 1s. 


For the New-York Mirror 


DO NOT SAY FAREWELL, LOVE 


Ark PortTuGvuese—‘* Sal margine d'un rio 


Ah! do not say farewell, love, 
*Tis vet too soon to | art; 


Break not the magick spell, love, 
Entwined around my heart 
I would not barter this sweet hour, 


For all the wealth a world could 


give ; 
The n, dearest, thou hast still the power, 
tid the sweet moments live 
How oft beneath the shade, love, 
When twilight hour was near, 
We've roved the woodland love 





And breath'd our vows since re 
Until the envious shades of night, 

Dark‘ning the last bright tints of day, 
In misty shadows veil'd the light, 

And bade thee haste away 


Oh could I steal from time, love, 
A pinion of his wing, 

To lay it at thy 
I'd dare so bold a thing 

Th n, tyrant, once within t! 
Thou shouldst not fly ull I approve, 

Thy glass should stand until the hour 
We pledged our mutual love 


shrine, love % 


iv power, 
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